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~ bridge the. other. day, striving ineffectually to 














pac mpe pete prgmtem 
all about: .it.! . And. why not,, good. friend, if 
there be angthing to tell ? If there be not, then. 


oO beeomes. an.objection, but:this.| CarTmxzt, and, the examination. being over, the 
you do: not! say: If. is. searcely possible:to go |.church there was too strong an attraction.to be 
ivemiles out of London without seemg-or-learn- | resisted. 

that! other persons are gladito} The-church of:Cartmel Priory, being also the 


eee The parts‘ of this England of ours-are 
now so Closely- connected’ that it is: little-less 
than one huge metropolis, and a chat: about what’ 
is doing, in. Manchester, or Birmingham, or 
Leeds, comes:. as. closely home. to:the dweller in 
Piccadilly: as. news. from. the. “Borough” did. 
once;—~and no: wonder ; since it: is.easier; if any? 
thing; to get. to either” of those distant: hives; 
once on the'iron road, than to the transpontine 
district last-named, taking~ the road-tinkers into 
account, and the blockaded’ bridges. Twenty 
minutes, by the way, did we stand on London- 


cross, The underground tunnels there, proposed 


some time: ago by: Mr. Henry Dawson, must: be |: 


formed before long. 

Well) our last journey was certainly more 
than five milés out, and ‘we will not be frightened ' 
out. of jotting down a few memoranda thereanent: 
We had’ occasion to attend ‘an arbitration, under 
the “Lands Clauses. Act,” in: Lancashire, to 
settle. what..sum. the. Ulverston..and Lancaster 
Railway: Company should pay Mrs. Maude for 
land:taken-and damage done at a.charming place 
called Blawith Cottage, commanding one of the 
most’ beautiful! views: possible over Morecambe 
Bay: The stoppage’ of the night'express: train: 
at LancasTER gave us an hour or'so in that town 
the next morning, before continuing the journey. 
They have: just. now completed the tower and 
pam ip ag It. 

English in-style, with a dash.of Norman. 
in the Transition, i im short. The tower’ 
is octagon, andthe spire’a continuation of the 
sides of the towerup. to a point: Although it 
may be a reproduction of an ancient example; it 
is more. satisfactory, viewed ftom a distance, 
tham: when.seen at the foot.. On the rising 
ground; near. the canal. bridge. the Roman 
Catholies:have built. schools. and a. convent’ of 
some extent; Early Bnglisltin style.and: satis- 
factory: in effect: Not far ftom: these’ is the 
Lancaster’ Royal ‘Grammar School, built not 
long since undér the direction of’ Messrs. 
Sharpe'and'Paléy. It is a collegiate structure; 
with low: tower. ab one. end, and a series: 
of gablets,. formed. by-dormers, along the front. 
of: the: main» building;. A. little. figure of. the 
Queen: in aniche over: the entrance-door: 
life to thie: front, but: might: have’been better: 
executed. Fromr this-elevated: spot the view of 
the town; with' the castle aud'‘St: Mary’s Church 
on. & similar hill’ opposite, aud the bay and. 
mountains in.the. distance, is-very striking. If 


* fom: tomb. —plitheleagarénasa 
[itis 


the east wall there is:a window, inserted during 


gives! West of the south porch an apartinent: is 





sahil! 
afford: a subject: fora sanitary: lecturer. | 
simply headed,—‘‘In’ memory of Crowd- 
'son’s : Lene nae os the name and’ age 

twelve. family, up to this 
11847, eleven, of i between. 

841: years! The twelfth. died an.infant, The. 
oldest: lived. to.ninety-three; one till ninety.;| 
and.six tilleighty-four. So-much for the: value: 
ef a good. stock. 

' The place of meeting was Milnthorpe, where: 
J serbia with the: arbitrators, solicitors, promoters, 
counsel; and a.cloud of witnesses on both sides, 
no little stir was caused. ‘Tlie drive out to view 
the. estate brought. us. within. two. miles. of 


parish church, eseaped destruction at the disso- 
lution:* Much? of the body of the church is 
Norman, but each sueceeding century has left 
its mark : the whole, however, is very striking 
from.its.mass and weight. It is a.cross.church: 

the transepts and. chancel. are very lofty, and in 


the: prevalence of the style, which 
is not less than 48: feet high and 24 feet wide, a 
very bold piece'of work: The south door is ‘an 
interesting’ specimen of the transition from 
Norman to. Early English; and on the north} 


style. 


early altar-tomb: to Walton, Prior of. “Kert- 
mel ;” and on the opposite site'a very‘curiously- 
sculptured canopied monument, in memoryof part’ 
of the Harrington family, with a cross-legged 
recumbent figure. Some years ago, it appears, 


exposed, and. it: was seen that the legs. were 
crossed. The monument:has been much knocked. 
about; but it still exhibits: a large- number-of}hours 
figures, somewhat’ coarsely carved, and deserves 
to be illustrated. 

The carved stalls and‘ screens, although. as 
late as the reign of James I. are. very interest- 
ing.. The: misereres are earlier:: amongst: them 
is a triune head. 

The chief‘ peculiarity of the structure, though 
not: by any means its’ chief beauty or point’ of 
interest, consists in this; that’ the square belfry 
which is:raised over the square centre tower” is 
placed diagonally, so that the angles of the upper 
square rise from: the centre of the. sides. of. the. 
lower.. Ht. was. getting too dark for us. to 
ascend, but’ the ancient: sexton. explained. that: 
the-upper tower or: belfry'is: carried on pointed: 
arches which:spring from just over the: crowm 
of the lower arches. There is a: collection: of' 
old’ books in the: vestry, and’ various things 
curious, but we must not stop longer at 
Cartmel. 

At. Granex,, a, watering-place hard. by,..a 
charch in the Decorated style, by Mr. 'T.. Barry, 
of. Liverpool, well. placed: on: a: rising: ground, 
and’ having a bell-turret; is: nearly finished: 


formed’ for the organ, the junction of which 
with the porch is. not well’ managed Still 
nearer to Blawith a house: and lodge are 

erected, under the direction of Mr. Webster, of 
Kendal... .A. number: of churches; of various 





you walk. back. to. that church. you will find 
inside’ a singularly: interesting. 


pigs anges eyed paramere Np and in extenuation of such. demerits as: a’ 
: m extraordinary wor critical might ib detect, he would’ 
of ite: Kind im: Bingland.” The 'trecery- im’ the | Goubtless pl wan 


arch over-each seat is: different, as-it is im each’! 
mallet ator: 


The crockets:are studiously varied, of their erection.and.now. 


cach eel ts diferent. The leaves ; and 
feet Tenner 


set. of carved | sre-aseribed:to:this same gentleman; 


ages,.scattered about: this: part of the country, 


plead the difference in the amount of 
, knowledge on the subject possessed atthe. time } 


It is. unnecessary'to. ge into the: particulars 
of the arbitration to-which we referred ;—to show | 








‘has the * The priory of Cartmel wasfounded by: Williaar: 
oie Haglan ofa marble-reelining: figure. ‘= elder, Earl of Pembroke, in 1188, at which tine the church was| 









how: that some: eonationtitmsly 
were ready to swear the. 
to. pay: two:-or. three desunliy: Weleathaas-. 
were equally ready to swear. 
ear| not to be called on for ee 
strangely are’ men’s: minds ‘influenced hy those 
scope tne taps! ;—but there is one point of 
general interest involved which may Ge usefully 
brought forward. The Ulverston’ and*Hiancas- 
ter Company have: power under their 
‘Act, and by with the Duchy of* 
Lancaster and the Office of Woods and Porests; to" 
reclaim from the sea some thousandsof'scres of 
land, cultivate, and sell it; and the reason-argeil 
for an increased amount by seme! whovhave:. 
sought compensation. from the: was, 
that they would thus be deprived of -the facili- 
ties of water-carriage for building materials and’ 
supplies, and a noble sea view : that the nature of 
the property would, in fact, be wholly changed. 
The reply to this in discussion was that they 
were not about to do anything. but. what. the 
Admiralty or the-Crown in some» other’ shape 
could do at any time (the sands and:seashore 
belonging to the Crown), and,. therefore, that, 
no compensation. could be~ enforeed:: in that: 
respect. If this argument be: soundj.and thes 
Crown have the right thus to.take.away without 
compensation. a, water. frontage. enjoyed .imme,- 
‘morially, we shall one day find @ eompany put- 
ting up an embankment on the Brighton sands 


side there. is an elegant doorway of the latter|a quarter of a. mile. out, under an overlooked 


clause in their Act, newer warns 


Qn the: north.side of. the chancel: there is an | frontage without any compensation to, the» 


owners of the three miles ruinedk. The-object of 
the: proposed line from Ulverston to Lancaster’ 
is a good one; it will'bring into operation the: 
jron-distriets: about’ Parness, and-we would’ not, 
‘even if we could, throw any obstacla in its way: 


the bones. of the: body interred. beneath. were [but an important question is here invelved' which. 


ag gn ge 
en case was; settled: in. two. 
y arrangement, after costlp: pre 
pros fo a fight, and de taapeanadipl 
iberated, we made off for a twelve hours” 
ramble in the Lake country, the railway 
serving as far as Windermere, where a number 
of new houses of appropriate. character are. being 
erected under the direction of Messrs. Bowman. 
and Crowther, of Manchester, and: acarearrying” 
us on to “The Salutation,” in pleasant: Amble- 
side for the night. The view of Windermere’ 
Lake by moonlight’ was delicions. “Wray 
'Castle,. completed under the direction of Mr. 
'Homer,. one of the able sehool’ of archi- 
‘tects rising. in Liverpool,. is picturesque _ in. 
outline,, whatever the details. may. be,. and. 
Mr: Scott’s new church sleeping. in the:bettom 
of the: valley gave: a character’ oft greater: im- 
portance to the place at first sight than we liad: 
There is much’ to: admite about 


anticipated.. 
at thechurch; massive and simple, but‘the spite is: 


of the shortest, and the sides. of it are somewhat 
too convex. As to the stained: glass in the east 
window, which. our. correspondent, .“ * in 
a note from this district. (p..406), mildly, con- 
demned, the: heads are so bad that the painter. 
Scott; of Carlisle; ought to: take:tlem outrand. 
putin better for his own oredit’s:sake: ‘Tlie 
memorial windows on the-north side; by Wailes, 
are better, but- are not: equal’ to some: of” his 
‘other works. - 

Of how much may be done. in a day. we will 
not.speak ; Rydal. Water,. Grasmere Lake, Lang- 


} dale Pikes, Elter Water;,Coniston, and a dozen. 


“Parns,” were vineluded ‘in: the: road, lib sues. 
‘ceeding hill, and-valley; valley: What a country” 
it is—glorious! No wonder tliat the’ men: 
“down, north” ar> so. fiercely “of it as” 
they are. Notice in the wien ron ich Has 
the inexpressibly tender wile sac: Sey on. the: 
}mountains, the. changing into purple 
the view of Coniston Lake from the red is very 
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Inn is one of the prettiest in England. Coming 
splendid shadow on the 
mountain in front, while all the rest of the 
landscape is literally bathed in bright light: the 
_ Like giant lies, 

Slumbering in heavy gloom the livelong day.” 
And now we open on Grasmere, one of the 
most magnificent views under a bright sun eye 
ever looked on, stretching far away there by 
Dunmail Raise to Helvellyn. Here, too, we 
more strongly feel,— 

“ The spiritual presence sof absent things.” 

In the church-yard of Grasmere an upright 
stone is marked— 
“ William Wordsworth.” 


And there sleeps the chief of that famous band 
who have wedded every tree and hill and water- 
fall in this neighbourhood to immortal verse. 
As Crabbe says,— 


<¢ It is the soul that sees: the outward eye 
Presents the object, but the mind descries ; 


And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise.” 


But we must pull up: in the evening of the 
day we stepped into the train at Ambleside, and 
the next morning were at breakfast at home 
ready for other work. 








AN INQUIRY INTO THE ACCIDENT 
AT SYDENHAM. 


In the present condition of science, it cannot 


but be unsatisfactory that any calamity like that 
at the new C Palace, should pass over 
without insig i fiy viewed, 


ight into the cause. am 
every failure in construction should be productive 
of good, by giving the means of addition to our 
stock of knowledge, of causes which might lead 
to a recurrence in future. Indeed, we just now 
much need some further consideration of what 
is meant by “an accident.” That misfortunes 
should arise from causes a ey beyond the 
reach of human grasp, would appear inevitable ; 
but the tendency of conned ae jae rmits 
the number to be gradually reduced. t the 
disaster at Sydenham was one of these cases, we 
cannot admit; nor can we consider the entire 
zabsence of a reason, such as can be entertained 
for a moment, at all créditable to the vaunted 


engineering skill of the country. 
‘fo a | has been lately effected in the way 


of t ‘works, that some a to act as 
though: magnitude and saldbellon could be 
indefinitely extended, without the necessity of a 
review of ordinary principles. No sooner does 
a railway bridge span a vast chasm, than some 
- enterprising individual is ready to assert that its 
success is, ¢pso facto, proof that one double the 
dimensions would stand. We are not able, 
more than others, to say to what limit progress 
~ may be extended ; but we do think that a review 
~ of very plain and common principles should be 
kept in sight, and repeated to the public ear more 
-generally than it is. 
teaming beh whet ipl he saoenoaly eit, 
ut what may be commonly unders 
: and as we have ue far out of professional 
limits, we may be able to assist in making these 
matters somewhat better comprehended. There 
is, however, reason why even those who have 
~once become acquainted with such subjects, 
should from time to time renew the investigation 
of them. Not only has every work of construc- 
tion its ial characteristics, but it is essential 
to the right use of principles as well that they 
should be possessed, as ideas should arise in 
natural sequence, and that separate points should 
have their relative importance felt. 

Even were it -~ to regard railway accidents 
as necessarily involved in mystery, it was wro 
to speak of the Sydenham accident as one o 
that kind. Accidents to railway trains often 
occur from some cause which may be destroyed 
with the mea Pegg ac are not | 

special say what. precise “last 
po Si actually broke "the Bes sa truss, 
because we were not at the b to see what 
pcm way, and because examination on the 
day the acvident was denied, by orders 
to the police, to all members of the press 
bat a few who-seem:to have been specially 
favoured. On this point we need not say, 





see as myiasis 


channels, that of reason for 
ment makes denial of publicity the very worst 
step that can be taken. Not only was there 


| this, with us| desire no doubt to avoid the 


imputation of it, but there has been throughout, 
too great an ap of ¢act in weap 
one me wera It seemed to be the wish to 
show, bad materials or negligence of work- 
men were the most probable causes of the acci- 
dent ; the contractors being of course, in the 
first point, able to prove that their materials 
were and on the second to argue that 
the instinct of self-preservation might prevent 
omission. 

This last we think fit to say, really would have 

roved nothing whatever. Every one who has 
fad occasion to go much about buildings, has 
noticed the great carelessness of workmen. Put- 
logs badly fixed, planks laid upon them so that 
the ends descend when’ stepped, upon, falling 
materials, and a hundred other instances in 
things equally obvious, are of daily occurrence. 
In fact, accidents to men do not arise from fear : 
they generally arise from absence of the most 
obvious caution, and within our observation, 
just as much at eight feet from the ground as at 
208. Individual cases at the Sydenham roof 
have been characterized by the same cause. 
short, we are all unfit for our ordinary business, 
unless, after say two days’ practice, we could go 
to a height of 208 feet.—If fear on the part of 
some be admitted, it is more likely that it arose 
from another cause. We attach the utmost 
value to theoretical and practical science; but 
there is a peculiar form of knowledge arising 
from constant observation or experience, whic 
is acquired even by those who may be called un- 
educated, which is not unworthy of being re- 
garded in them b demeruibeling as it does 
what can perhaps ined in no other way, and 
which, where it may have been obtained by en- 
Bineers themselves, is, in the present state of 
owledge of the structure of iron, acted upon 
to some extent. Now, much has been said about 
this apprehension having existed. After what 
we have heard, we cannot doubt that it did so. 

As to the possibility of the omission of a 
bolt, or some other important connection, surely 
that would imply defective superintendence. 
If the foreman, to please his masters b 
increased anxiety to hurry on the work an 
complete a certain number of trusses in a par- 
tic time—this work, the greatest in this 
novel building, and one which we still maintain 
to be novel in contrivance—if he neglect to 
see that every bolt has been inserted, surely he 
or the contractors are morally and flagrantly 
culpable. We are only showing the absurdity 
which has characterised much of the defence, 
and are compelled to say all this by the absence 
of a proper guardianship of the public interest, 
as shown by the non-appearance of any one 
appointed by the Home Secretary at the in- 
quest. Are there still official referees? The 
building may not have materially suffered by 
the accident: this proves to our mind simpl: 
that the staging was not, or but loosely, attached 
to it: the public should still require to feel that 
their safety will be consulted. We cannot 
attach ~o importance to the discussions as to 
the safety of the Hyde- Building, the 
extra strengthening which to be inserted, 
the constant tremulous state of the galleries, 
nor to the fact, as once strikingly shown in one 
accident in Lancashire, reported upon by Mr. 
Fairbairn, that what may bear a wary ret 
strain at one time, may eventually b: own 
with a comparatively slight one. 

All that we can now do, therefore, is to place 
ourselves in the way to judge what: special 
features in the design of the truss might have 
led to the disaster. For this we must even 
into the first principles of framing. One dif- 
ference between the new Crystal PB. 
of trussing and ordinary roofs, is merely that 
the latter are permanent, the former designed 
for temporary support. 

The simplest means of supporting the ex- 
ternal covering of a roof, then, is, of course, 
that where the roof is flat, and where the _= 
is small, or with intermediate supports. i 
pment 9 At tw Pog Rue iaber as 
the space. Here the supporting member may have 


materials are in 

sole forces exercised are ress 
downwards the piers, and that to the 
beam in the centre; or so at least till the 
sagging of the beam becomes excessive. From 
construction so simple have originated some of 
the chief of the styles of architecture. But for 
large spans, or for roofs of a form for better 


little to do beyond bearing its own Weight. 
Tepose, and the 


gs 


protection from the weather, homogeneous EY 


porting members are not readily applied. 


crease of h would increase: of 
bulk, and consequently also of weight, which 
would be attended with serious disadvantages, 
Thus results the principle of ing, 0 


, One 
of the most beautiful applications from the study 
of the action of forces and of the properties of 
materials. The object sought to be attained was 
to get the strength of soli material, by binding 
together separate pieces. Omitting the arch of 
masonry applied to the support of roofs, as 
having no present connection with this speci 
question, we may go on to remark that the plan 
of getting the required strength, by adding to 
the depth of the beams, would appear to be 
obvious. But by diminishing the of sup- 
port, it is obvious that there would be great 
instability, unless several supporting members 
were connected together. ether that may 
partly account for the great breadth in propor. 
tion to the depth, of beams in medizval struc. 
tures, we may not pause to inquire : but it would 
seem curious that there should have been any 
want of knowledge of the fact of the best form 
for strength in other respects. However, where, 
as in a trussed support, the depth is always con- 
siderable, the necessity of firm connection and 
bond between the several trusses is seen to be 
Win thntidliien ah f, this connection 

n the ordinary sloping roof, connecti 
is necessary, even wah peal spans ; because 
there—since it is convenient to use in place of 
one bearer, two meeting at the apex—one couple 
would be in a very unsafe position, unless. con- 
nected with others. This is effected by a piece 
of board in a transverse direction, or] wa’ 
of the roof, against which the heads of all 
rafters may abut. It is thus seen that the ridge- 
piece in ev dinary roof, is that member which 
could least of all be dispensed with. same 
lesson has only to be applied to more compli- 
cated cases, arising from Increased dimensions. 

The simplest form of sloping roof is sim 
thus A in section, with the addition of the ri 
piece. But as rll rar increases, to avoid 
unnecessary pate. in the rafters, a cross- 
or collar is inserted to keep them from bend, 
and the form then becomes as A. Here, how- 


ever, the of the rafters being greater, the 
requisite stiffness, toavoid ‘‘buckhng,” will not 


be gained without some further addition of 


timbers performing the same duty as the ri 
piece. Prose are not unfrequently padi 4 
the two internal angles above the collar; the 
addition in this case being, as it would og 
not for the purpose of support, but for the 
of the several pairs of her m4 
But. —— objects have wl attained, » 
necessity for which is greatly increased _by 
every dacther aiition to the span. The 
repetition of an elaborate system of support 
Rice 2* rafters, beg a a 
van economy of substitu’ an 
cece at greater distances in the 
le of the building, and bridgi over the 


a for the support of the raf- 
ters. The latter object is attamed by the tim- 
Lesed pred teealy chien Wer cca ot 

is not thei obj ow 
what was originally Boe ese es 2) the ridge- 
piece. It is, therefore, very important, in regard- 
ing every piece of framing, constantly to retain 
in the mind the actual bonded arrangement of 
the trusses as an ial requirement. 


is shown in the view of the common “ queen- 
system | post 


” truss. é 
Another object to be met in laser roots 1s 
or 
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support of the. rafters 
principle of the flat roof, which it in fact 


beneath the ends, carried also some dis-| intersecting as bond. What remained to 
- vall was to reduce the excessive bulk of the tie-piece, 


true economical rinciple of enes wy this was attained merely by supporting it 
was, attained in the stirrups, 
ae attached to the feet of posts. 





\ 


1 


AEZA 


was effected by. a. beam of great: | trusses. 
_ space. filled in by posts or distinctive £3 ious 
the. na wre and no atogre, hes exeep hoes the yam alps ge 

science was shown in the ordinary | with lightness, by depth in the suppo 
felt pe of a1 economy had resulted from 


the tie-beam was ouppeedes the 


Te. ie: only necessary 10 slbude to.the 
ye onle se these. The previ 


weight by principal trusses: sta- 
“ boot gained b pieces 


ty in the entire roof 
done 


which, as in the case shown, are 








A “QUEEN-POST” ROOF. 


An attentive examination of the sketch of the 
queen-post truss will therefore satisfy even our 
non-professional readers, what members of the 
framework receive the several strains of cross- 
strain, tension, and ression, or more than 
one of these forces. It will be clearly seen, 
that in certain timbers, the tendency is to pull 
them asunder in the direction of their length, 
‘and in others to compress them in the direction 
of their } . Cross-strain, where a timber 
supported at the ends has to bear its own 
weight, or a oe it, is a combination of 
these. -It is obvious that the upper side in 
‘such case is compressed and the lower extended, 
ao oe —_ to follow that airy» thing 
we every arrangement of framing 
calculated to perform the'dagey of abeam. Yet 
it is curious, and not uni t to the con- 
sideration of the present subject, that Tredgold 
defines the forces acting at the upper and lower 

of girders formed by di bracing, 
as exactly the reverse of each of these. 

It might be supposed that in the case of the 
king ‘aaa posts, or suspenders, and tie- 
beams, mere rods would answer every pu: ; 

i every one knows. that such an 

t has been adopted by “ engineers” 
in any recent cases. But it may be doubted 
whether the omission of the rigid tHe-beam at 
least, is not attended with some other disadvan- 
—o that remote one of support to the 

yalls in the case of accidental inward inclination ; 
and we notice that in the more recent railway 
stations, the wooden tie-beam has again come 
pod = In fact, - use of — is —— 
e especial advan: of assisting, wit 

the’purlins and ridge- i vidveation each 
truss from buckling. In many cases, indeed, 
still further resistance is afforded by binders, or 
timbers which are fixed between the tie-beams 

| for the support of ceiling joists. 

A member, once, at a meeting of the 
— Tnstitute f Architects, cautioned his younger 

hearers lependance upon os — 5 

Tredgold, especially instancing the weakness o 

that author’s ‘oleae. The opinion which we 

might have ventured to express would have 

cen, that these dimensions might be still fur- 
ther reduced, as indeed we find them, without 
disadvantage, in nearly all recent roofs. The 
scar use of a tie-beam is simply to resist the 
thrust of the feet of the rafters which are framed 
into it: beyond this it has merely, where un- 
_ ‘SUpported, to bear the cross-strain of its own 

weight. Where there is a heavy ceiling, or a 

100m in the roof, additional strength is required 
inn this point, the ad shane f a thaber 

on int, vai of a 
tie-beam will Ss one 

We trust that even our ical readers will 
not think these common points unworthy of their 
consideration, in to examine the ar- 
rangement of the Crystal truss. Let us, 
however, direct attention to some other matters 


system. The roof shown would be suitable for 
40 feet ‘span; but the same essential points 
have to be attended to in all cases. The prin- 
cipal rafters and horizontal strut or collar are 
acted upon by forces somewhat in the same 
manner as stones of anarch. Consequently the 
weak points, supposing the feet to be secured, 
are at the heats of the queen-posts. There, 
therefore, purlins are lated to unite the several 
trusses, and prevent any one from buckling. 
Were it not for settlements, shri of timber, 
and other accidents, it is just possible that the 
horizontal strut or collar might be in three 
pieces, butting end to end, and yet that the 
centre-piece might not drop from the middle. 
Yet who, knowimg anything of the nature of 
materials, would venture upon such a risk? 

Thus far with our introduction : for the appli- 
cation to the case of the Sydenham roof, we must 
wait till next week. 








THE DARK AGE OF ENGLISH 
TASTE. 


Tue effect of architecture on the general 
artistic taste of a people is clearly shown by a 
comparison of the poms styles of the build. 
ings of various dates with the manufactures 
intended for ornament in general use. This 
cannot have failed to strike such of our readers 
as have been accustomed to visit the English 
cathedral cities, where the domestic and other 
architecture, not only of the cities themselves 
but also of the surrounding neighbourhood, 
partakes of the character of each cathedral. 

In what is called the Gothic period of English 
architecture (say the fourteenth century), the 

ure taste and correct principle of the general 

esign were carried out in all details; and the 
church vessels, carved -fittings, iron-work, and 
other matters were well finished and of beautiful 
pattern. 

This style of the church adjuncts found its 
way into the , and also the humble dwell- 
ing: the pos le might be observed in the 
costume of royalty, in the dresses of the fair 
ladies of the time, in the trappings of the war- 
horse, in the form and finish of deadly weapons, 
in the infant’s cradle, and even in the coffins 
and tombs of the time. 

As architecture declined in this country, so 
did taste in other departments. This may be 
well illustrated by an examination of the effigies 
of Queen Eleanor, Queen Phillipa, and Queen 
Elizabeth, in Westminster Abbey. In the 
statue of Queen ni ay pe a te ae 
exaggerated dress, fitting and modestly & 
ing the beautiful form. In that of Queen 


beth the fair shape of nature is peas 
and disfigured by the ruff, farthingale, and other 
unnecessary ornaments. In other ways the de- 
based style of architecture known in \ 
as “ Elizabethan” found application to domestic 


uae shtetare ret the Elizabethan 
m lemishes, and a corresponding taste 
may be o in the costume and furniture 
of the time. 
From the time of Inigo Jones and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, until the a 
II. we had no English architect of v 
superior ability, and during that period we 
taste grad declining until, in the reigns of 
George III. and TV. it had become. nof only 
disgraceful, but injurious to pee, 
true that Sir Joshua Reynolds and the ill us 
men by whom he was so surrounded 
established the Royal Academy an 
school of painting, yet how sad was 
tion of taste? at the chairs 


i 


the man of taste of his age) ; upon 
ey ings in the “ Chinese i taste,” so much ad~ 
mired by George III.; the pig-tailed 

of the military of that day—the costume of the 
old king himself, as shown in the effigy known 
as the pig-tailed abomination of Cockspur-street. 
Man west sabe Fee es —_ ’s 
excellent suggestion to introduce a simple piece 
of machinery or clock-work -into the figure, 
which would enliven the a of the 
statue by a movement of the Chinese 

behind the king’s head. We know 
whether most to laugh or look serious at such 
monstrosities as the pavilion at Brighton, done im 
the “ Turkish taste,” and the remarkable statue. 
erected in honour of George IV. at a 
It was a joyful time to many when efigy 
was removed. The well-known robe and figure- 
of the king were found to be cunningly formed. 
of bricks properly covered with. plaster : the- 
nose of the king consisted of a tile finished off 
in a similar manner. —— - 

It must be admitted that the age was indeed 
dark which could admit of such tasteless sapere 
ing this time fine old churches were w 
washed, and more damage done by. the intro- 
duction of ugly pews and other inventions of 
churchwardens, &c. than during the time of 
the troubles, to which the verger of Westminster 
Abbey and others have blamed so much church 

mutilation. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the condition 
English architecture during this dark period 
let us present Pe readers — an example of ; 

the costume of a yo ly, carefully ti 
from one of pot iter. Ne fashion-prints of the 
time. We cannot look back without feeling - 





pity for the fair dames of that day, who wee 
exposed to such a species of di ement. 
Bonnets made of tortoise-shell by the natives of 
the Sandwich Islands, exactly of the same shape 
as this speci pee trennenp anges Tt a 
osities of the British Musepm, and Museum of 
the London Missionary Sogiety, and it is to be 
regretted that one or two English honnets of 
the dark have not been preserved. The 
bonnets of y, by the way, are approaching 








Which ‘are inseparable from the queen-post | 


urposes. Jones, im the reigns of 
Serre end Goasion by his pure feeling for 
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soon 
an absurdity, and will shortly be worn “on the | of many toa question, if they have’an ‘care for |ness. ‘The Italian ‘figures now sold j 
mall of the back.” . fancy Se art. Their actions, however, disprove’ the -stretts, with ‘those ‘sold bine 
Here is another specimen of the art-manufaec- | their words, and as every portion of information | similar manner twenty-five yearssinee, show an 
ture of the.time, a looking-glass frame of well- | which can be co. serve to throw light | improvement in the'taste even of ‘the: poor—fo, 
En SOO SE Te ee oe hoe tha trconde tua ol poet leas ty suntan Roast ake yen paren 
~ The.e ( no comment. c is at the “time o ue, ‘the ‘parrots, 
y ovine may be well to mention that a publican in Liver- | cows, and other forms ‘hideously splas me 
accumulated a large fortune ina short time colour, -and sing with the- - art-produc. 
Nes ieteotinaiing into his bar silver tankards of | tions of the dark age. Y Sits 
considerable value and beautiful form. We take an early opportunity: of return. 
‘We will not at present consider the effect of | ing to’'this ‘subject. ‘To show clearly whiat:is bad 
tasteful and pleasing form, even upon the most | is one of the best means: of ‘im: —_.. 








cx; aDurn what way you will in the streets of 
~duendon. and. other large towns, erected during 
_ the time to-which we are alluding, the eye is 
; | aan -hurt by actual deformities intended 
dor ornament. e .is a specimen of the iron 
4yailing round the church of St. George the 
» Martyr, *s-square, and which kes 
, somewhat.of the style of the looking-glass frame 
. already seen: the other example is sketched in 


ord-square. 





of a gin 


The next engravi near 
Smithfield, although not 80 éld.as'the preceding 
examples, is still a striking i 
taste: it will be seen that the entrance to an 


Bgyptian tomb: has been copied and put to the 
use of a-door and window ofa modern hostelry. 
It.is unfortunate that the great masses of the 
5 908 have not yet so much knowledge as to 
understand the fitness in one sense of this 
peculiar poe or perhaps some would be 
prevented, by the idea here shadowed forth, from 
ene in visits _ x= ee lead to a 
premature necessity for a resting-place ; 
the door of 2? and the eae am the 
tomb are closely connected. This effect was, 
however, not intended by the architect, yet it is 
not a little curious‘to observe, that the improve- 
ments made in these places show that parties 
accustomed to the worst and most degraded 
classes find it to their-advantage to attract them 
by the eye, showing that-even amongst the cus- 








tomers of the op ‘there is an inherent yet 
slumbering ‘which maybe educated to a 
useful purpose. 

[CARRIERS sFAMILIES 











“a Van 
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CSE 


What:decsit satterto us where: we drink, or 
what vessel we drink ‘from ? will be the er 


hundreds of examples of ‘the dark 


drunken, miserable, and debased. Their fall hag 
not, however, in the generality of cases, 
caused by the dazzle of bright lights, correct 
architectural forms, or “ the things-of beauty” 
met a — € — po and art. oro 
the ution.of filth and ignorance whi 
ee eee ead 
00 na specimens Mi 
age of English art, the pewter-pots here: ved 
arenot the least:curious. Fig.l isthe 
ordinary -pot, which has been in general 
use not only thro ut the whole of ° on, 
but the provinces, eighty to-one hundred 
ears. Millions of these pots must in that time 
ave been used. Men have gone to learn the 
business of making these measures when young, 
and have continued to do so until carried to the 
grave at an old age, They have finished off the 
round nob B, polished the ornament A. Masters 
have carefully seen that this was properly done : 
they have been passed to their custamers, and 
used. fe Generations of “ ee 
boys” have polished these handles, until they 
have long passed the years of youth; yet we 
uestion if one of these various persons in a 
thousand could tell you the meaning of the 
ornament if he were asked. Although we have 
put the question to large manufacturers and 
many others, we have never yet met with 
one who. knew until the matter was explained. 
It will, however, readily be seen, by a reference 
to fig. 2, that the ornament. which has been so 
long and blindly followed is neither more nor 
less than the hinge formerly used for the lid of the 
old-fashioned tankard: even the little knob B 
has in no case been forgotten. We have.here 





@ curious instance of the slow progress and 
a on of design amo manufacturers. 
0 one‘seems to have'thought of improvement, 
that is, entire improvement by the introduction 
S dewillecten rring 
t wi seen, by referring to fig. 3, which 
is anew of a pewter pot, ie although 
a little attempt at ‘flowered ornament is 
made, still they have hit — nothing for 
the of the where the hinge formerly 
to be: it is: not’so distinct as that in fig. 1, 
yet still it.is a lame imitation of ‘the hinge, and 


nothing more. 

The sha measure may to man 

evens thing of mot any, and:to- others, of small 

consequence ; yet, looking at it as one yng 
0 


English taste, by both manufacturers and cus- 


| tomers, itis worthy of grave consideration: the 


welfare and even existence of this country de- 
pends on the elevation of ‘the. amasses. of 
the people in taste. and ‘know! of-art. A 
glimmering light is now breaking into the dark- 





}another me 


*¢ To know ourselves diseased is half the cure.” 








SCRATCH#S ON THE ROAD: VIENNA, 

_-‘*PHECEMPERIAL PRINTING-OFFICE. 

‘My pear Burmper,—I pause in the commr. 
nication ‘of my general i ssions,* to give you 
a brief description of_a ‘speciality that I have 
‘seen to-day, and with winch Iwas much de. 
‘lighted. It was .at the Imperial “ ae 
Government Printing-office. going 
‘the “usual -offices connected with typogra ie 
‘came’to the ent where we saw the illus. 
tration of ‘the new invention of Herr Louis 
Auer, which he has denominated “ Naturseldst. 
drack,” ot natural self-acti —s process, 
and which is exceedingly simple, and I hope my 
cee ep: See ete 
‘ ; ON “plate, ‘and the is: 
to besufficiently :m relief ‘to focea habe 
mitted to the galvanoplastic process, sufficient 
matrix in the a ye ited:as to serve 
all: the purposes of “‘a copper plate” —this is.sup- 
peste that the impressions therefrom d 
‘only ‘be wanted inone:colour.’ - But ‘beyond this 
they are :able ‘to produce exact ‘resemblances 
‘of coloured ‘pictures, ‘by ‘using :several plates 
for the various colours, im the same way ‘that 

stones are used sin ‘the :lithotinting 
; the advantage that it possesses over 
latter system ‘being the facility with which a 
umber <of ‘plates ‘can ‘be produced. ‘But ‘the 
ost striking portion of :the method I have yet 
‘to relate, and which more fully ‘illustrates its 
'title—that of ‘copying real objects. “We-sawa 
mantity of flowers and leaves, that are dried 
and prepared as ‘for -a “herbarium vivarum:” 
they are then between:a piece of lead/and 
, submitted to considerable pres- 
sure, when it is found that. the lead -will receive 
the impression. of every fibre, and:the most del 
eate veins are as.distinctly marked as if a copy 
‘had :been taken.by the photographic apparatus. 
The lead.is then submitted to the eg 
process, and a cast of the lead is taken; but, 
this instance, as the .copy from the lead:would 
be in relief, another eopy thas to be taken to 
make the intaglio fort inter. This being 
done, the :pri who must be somewhat of an 
artist, ‘from the copy of the plant, or the plant 
—— on plate the various co 
‘required, cleans:it.after the mode of copper-plate 
printers, and the impression is then struck. We 
‘saw.several. done, which the roots, the 
et 
the processoccupied no. moretimethan -have 
taken “4 a it. ep is — 
servient to the purposes of mineralogy, for! 
etching the surface with fluorie acid, the same 
ion is made for the galvanoplastic plate. 
most delicate patterns of lace and other 
fabrics required for patterns are by this means 
produeed, in a manner far superior to the ead 
a process. I saw some specimens of 
collars printed on blue paper, that every one 
would have mistaken for real lace. Iam very 


sorry that there is no here, $0 
that I could send you Fgh OL age gars 
that I have procured, but I think I cannot better 
conclude this imperfect description than b 
qu the conclusion of the professor's sm 
pamphlet, in which he announces that the dis 
ers: is given to the world. 
“Chevalier von Perger, professor at the In- 
ial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, arm 
shortly 


ikewise “e our impressions produced 
natural self-acting printing process, . } 
after (in Rebruary, 1853), on the occasion of 
: nting such a 


impressions, lecture 
the members of the Zoological-botanicsl 


Fi 


Be 


2 


> 


did. not only. explain 








Society, and. ‘ j how. trouble- 


“* Bee page 570, ante. 
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some the colledtion of herbaries is at present, 
se eee ta aaeattn te te chaae 
process, by drawing the ion to its cheap- 
ness.and to its. general advantage. 
Professor von Perger made further applica- 
tion of this idea for ornamental drawings, and 
at his ins on: the director of the ps, of 
Sciences, Mr. Ruben, sent. me_several. sorts of 
plants, twisted in the form. of a wreath, the 
copies of which produced ecstasy. 
botanist, Chevalier von Henfler, minis- 
terial secretary of the imperial Austrian mini 
of instruction, who took the chair at Professor 
Perger’s lecture, has the merit of having first 
apphed our natural wpe. printing process 
for the publication of his. togamies, col- 
lected inthe vale.of hin ylvania in 
1850, ‘which “has just been published in the 
— printing-office that is confided to ‘my 
on. 


After such “results,expensive herbaries will 
take an énd in future, be also-accessible in ‘the 
form of a ‘book ‘to ‘the Jesswealthy man-who 


takes an interest in them, for a more reasonable | d 


rice, and that: is indeed the ' best ‘remuneration 
lor ion exertions. — mn 4 
being persuaded from ‘many'sides, I ‘had 
resolved, on aecount of tiie prierify. to take out 
a patent on the ‘12th of October, 1852, exclu- 
on Austria; ‘and told the overseer’ W orring 
to take it out: i “his name,’ because the govern- 
ment-establishment under: my direction seemed 
to me to have:no claim to it. I paid-out 6fmy 
own property the ‘increased ‘expenses, in order 
to prepare . not only in ‘time possibility of 
giving up'the possession of the patent, but-also 
to prevent the ‘taking out ‘of a~patent in any 


state of a foreign: yand thus to ensure to 
Austria not only the honour of the discovery, 

bat also-a:p of disinterestedness. 
_1 am convinced that-sinee Gutenberg’s inven- 


tion no more important - disco been 
made. in the art.of printing, and thab our natural 
self-acting printing process will call. forth a new 
era in.the publication and ssomnye Tepreseuta- 
tion. of .artistical scientific objects. On account 
of its simplicity, this process is of more import- 
ance than the punting by light and the galvano- 
plastic, for merely a skilful eopper-plate . printer 
with its gg -ls required for .its. execution ; 
b e intention. is to furnish a great 
number «of copies, the . iplication of the 


plication of 


the galvanoplastic in the year 1837, and France 

the eotypy for ape uses the year 

1839 ; Austriachas now ished.a worthy. pen- 

dant to these two inventions ! 

: Vienna, April, 1853, Levis Avr.” 

_ Beyond ‘this we were shown a variety of im- 

eoremen connected with printing: among 
foremost which struck me was .a machine 


for type-founding: this consists in the.matrix |: 


of the type being peel t ‘into contact with a 
Small vessel containing the molten lead, which, 
by the same motion. that, brings the mould 
in contact, ‘ix the ‘lead therein, 
being removed the type falls out, and the 
process is repeated, "The motion is obtained by 


Tight he clears the mould, removes the impres- 
ae ne a 
000 to 
machin simplicity of .construc- 
petiae to that shown in the Exhibition of 1851. 


& man who stands by the machine, =; a 

Mall crank with his left hand, and with hi 

sions, any es. 

bb, 18,000 a Bay esa. be produced by: this 

hachine ; .and. i 

tion and facility of working I consider it far 
this we were shown the hotographic 

department ‘in whi ere pg he 


hich th 
at development of the system; for instance, | dig l 
and en of large paintings in . divisions, | against the La} Aa of the house that ‘has, 


iting them for the. purpose of pro- 
ducing a eopy for the lithotypic process, or b 

that. of the | Natursclbstare PW. 2.8 fo 
the stereotype t,in-which there was a 
difference m the s stem I have seen in England, 


and this consists of not drying the plaster of 
— mould: before’ the lead is’ vane wie it, 
t after the: cast ofthe type is “taken ‘ti 
aced *in-an iron-pan d to a crane, and 
is‘then héld over'the vessel containing’ the 

- till'it becomes sufficiently warm to prevent 
€ lead from “sputtering :” this, of course, 


mires xperi , dexterity, and manipulative 
skill : it is then submerged aks removed to cool. 
The advan from this are the saving 3 time 
required in 


ing the moulds, and above all, 


type plates being smaller than the originals, as 
they invariably are from the moulds s in 
the drying. 

I cannot finish this hasty description without 
offering to Herr Paul Pretsch, the manager. of 
the establishment, our earnest thanks for the 
courtesy and attention evinced by him, and for 
the readiness and kindness with which he re- 
plied to our numerous and, I am afraid, weari- 
some inquiries. F. 8. A. 








THE FALL OF HOUSES IN THE STRAND. 


An inquest on the persons unfortunately killed 
by the recent fall of a house between Norfolk- 
street and Arundel-street, in the Strand, was 
opened on Saturday, the 10th inst. Evidence 
having been given as to the bodies and cause of 


eath, 

William Shrimplin, carpenter, said,—I am in| 
the employ of Mr. Lucas, and was ordered to, 
put up two shores by Mr. Abrahams, who is the 
surveyor to the of Norfolk. “Mr. Abra- 
hams said he would wish to have everything safe. 


you have not the. inconvenience of the stereo-| exp 


oem Loneeeaeinnnnaiae 
inch or two‘ out 6f the upright. ‘MrRowe was 


ite satisfied, and said there’ was’ no~ 
“Mr. Abrahams came constantly. to see” the = 
gress of the works, and I never heard hi 
ress any fear of their safety. I never heard 
him say that the shoring-was not safe, aid he 
made no complaints. Fe 
By Mr. Hawkins (for friends of deceased).— 
There ‘were no struts or shores of any kim 
whatever placed inside the cellar, or inside the 
party- to resist ‘the pressure ‘from ‘the 
wedging up of the outside shores. 
. John Bush, builder, ‘deposed ‘to ‘the 
ral fact that he had‘been employed by Mr. 
ompson to examine act og? see that 
no permanent injury was done. He consequently 
saw Mr. Almaheia sovexit times ‘upon’ the sub- 
ject, and was satisfied with the mode in which 
he works were being-conducted. “Mr. Thompson 
himself was anxious that the ~wall should 
not be pulled down, on account ‘of the inconve- 
nience it would occasion’ to him in his business. 
A portion of the parlour wall -~was down on 
‘Tuesday afternoon when he was there’ last with 
Mr. Thompson, and he was satisfied “that that 
‘was insecure, but that would not affect the mai 
wall gta § Bo efore taking “that wall 
‘down ‘they inly ought “to ‘have “shored it, 
both ‘from ‘the inside and the outside. “He 





After that, Mr. Rowe came.and I took my orders 
from him. He told me that Mr. Abrahams had 
orderedsomemore shores to be put up, and we put : 
up three more double shores. The first two were | 
at the end of the house—the end nearest the 
Strand. ‘They were about 10 feet apart. “The 
top shore was 40 feet long, and the lower one 
about 30 ‘feet. There were altogether five 
double shores and three single ones, and they 
were all about 10 or 12 feet apart. The first 
were put up about six weeks af: and the last 
three about three weeks ; e timber ‘used, 
in my judgment, was sound, solid, good timber, 
suited to the purpose. I have been a nter 
and joiner all my life, and have had consi le 
experience in framing of different kinds, and 
the nature of the sho required for such pur- 
poses. J am quite satisfied that the shores were 
sufficient.’ The wall was about 50 feet high. From 
the base of the wall to the foot of the shore was 14 
or 15 feet; so that the-shores which were 30 feet 
long would reach up the wall about 25 feet, and 
those which were 40°feet long would reach up 
about 36 feét. ‘Above the shores, therefore, 
there was about'16 or 20 feet of wall. I thought 
that the shoring was quite sufficient for such a 
wall, I needle my-shores, not through the wall, 
but about 6 or 7 inches into the wall, having a 
cross plank to receive them of 9-inch deal, by 3 
inches, by 14 feet. The wall was very tender. 
Tt was an old wall, and the mortar did not 
appear to have much s . I think it 
would not have been: desirable, therefore, to 
needle the shores through the wall. “When I 
heard the crack'I looked up and saw the wall 

inki It fell out about 12 feet from the 
top, and then it allcame down together. We had 
dug down below the footings of the house, 
about 18 inches in one or two places. We 
thought the shores sufficient, and I found that 
my shores stood to’ the last, until they. cracked 
by the weight of the falling house. ‘We did not 
dig underneath the foundations of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s house. I do not know the district sur- 
veyor, and am not aware whether he has seen 


the pro lately. 
By MES Bodkin (tor the contractors).—There 
had been.some houses removed, and the mate- 


rials taken away, and upon the site of those | 
premises the new ones were being built. Having | 
placed a hoarding round, we proceeded to do 
the first thing essential in building, which.is to 
ig for the foundations. When we did that 





fallen, we found that in some places the-wall did 


not. come down so low as we had dug. 


part where the é 
not come down to our excavations. I was up 


held the plumib-bob, and’Mr. Rowe stood below, 
and we found that the wall was not above an 





That | 
ra soya netbeans a ee 
the wall did come down, and stood. beneath | AyS @ me. a self-paying 

our excavations. “Where it did come down to! migh and 
that extent we pet in ap ar 8% i papi 4 that | 
oundation of the -wall did | 

) ~ ie ‘over them, being so constructed that the’but- 


on the roof of the next house, No. 184, three | tresses which sup 
s before the accident, with a plumb-line. I'an omamental ‘feature between © 

| shops, while the glass over the cones pemnetatee 

the’ trains. 


wo 


lovee part of the-well talingeoit Dulin ons 
ower of the ‘failing and ing’ ow 

oe would do = account of the ar aw 
i against the w : there 
pe. ine under the “Leber joists below, he 
did not think the accident would have erase. 
As it was, for want of support the wall bulged 
out below the point w the* shores 
supported it, an came down, and-of course the 


followed it. 
ae: Wemdercon sold ing in the house, deposed 


to the existence of ap ions of danger for 
some time, and ‘to continually ‘assured of 
the safety of the house. 


The inquiry was adjourned until*the ‘19th, 
and a See hevded heen adie tae boo or 
three ines ndent syors should examine the 
remises, Messrs. Smith, ‘for whom the new 
the : ph denroce. | 

e expense of employing them. 

Some piuniial “ale anxious ‘that we should 
impute blame to the architect: employed, and to 
the district surveyor, but this we must be ‘ex- 
cused from doing, at all events, until the evi- 
dence is: complete. We have made some. per- 
sonal inquiries, and shall look for.the continua- 
tion of the inquiry. 

There have several ‘failures ‘of buildings 
since, in Fleet-street, ‘Ludgate-hill, and “Long- 
acre, fortunately observed im time : and ‘those 
who-are in the habit 6f walking through the 
metropolis with their eyes open, ‘will not be 

: : auiae- the teeming i naturally 
must ide the ‘they: 
feel to intetlere with property, is: ap ie 
steps which ‘the safety of the public ‘seems ‘to 

@ ‘is @ 


demand. ‘To 

serious matter, involvi 

ruin of the owner, and it is not rising, there- 
fore, that the district-surveyors wait such 


a step is forced upon them. 








SUGGESTION FOR A RAIDJWAY ‘INTO 
LONDON. 


Ar the meeting of the. company for the ‘pro- 
posed tunnel railway from Padding tout to' King’s: 
— ‘the 7 stated, t 
schemes ‘for bringing railways 
City, that of making a line above the earth had 
always been abandoned on account of the enor- 


| mous expense incurred in en 


the ground requisite, and expense of 


arches. 


It is true, by this system that a outlay 
would take. i without any ofitable return, 
arches being both dark ; but. it 


be built between the City 
La Rin the principle of a covered ‘glass 
arcade ; the shops, with 0 Oe 


the rails should ‘be made 
the several 


exclude the sight and noise 








Every one says, “I hate Fleet-street and the 
noise and crush of the walk from St. Paul’s to 
Charing-cross.” Now, as there is some talk of 
the removal of Newgate-market, make that, 
for argument’s sake, the City terminus (for thie 
prea and passing over the site of the old 
eet Prison, cross Farringdon-street by a 
viaduct, by Fetter-lane, south of the new 
Record-office, Chancery-lane, taking the southside 
of Carey-street (the arcade here would open on 
to the street), through that filthy neighbourhood 
Boswell-court, opening out a communi- 
cation with the across | -lane some- 
where about its junction with Wych-street, 
ing the north side of Exeter-street (which 
would clear this neighbourhood of its present 
occupants, and make the prope: good for 
business), and so on to er-square, con- 
verting the south side into an arcade, pre- 
ge. to making the whole square into one 4 
Palais Royal, or Imperial, in Paris. The 
terminus (also for the present) might be the 
shooti gallery in James-street; Haymarket, 
or somewhere about the Scotch church in what 


was Coventry-court, ip ay ; 
I know the property ong this peesneet ine. 


and I cannot but with 

traffic that this arcade would but 

that the rents for the shops would eventually 

pay the whole expense of construction, whilst 
returns by the railway would only be limited 

by the capacity of the trains to receive pas- 

sengers, - aie CHEMIN DE FER. 








_ PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Bedford.—The, parish. church of St. Mary 
having long had insufficient accommodation, it 
was debummmatd to add a new south aisle, throw 
the south transept into: the church, remove the 
, build a new vestry, a north entrance 
porch, provide 150 additional sittings, and 
acco te children of the Sunday-school ; 
also to light the church with gas. Under the 
superintendence of a committee the works have 
been carried out: Mr. Jackson, of Bedford, 
-drew the plans and gave his services gratis. 
The contract was taken by Mr. Miller; and the 
alterations, which were. commenced on Whit- 
Monday, have been. completed within the time 


and within the estimate. 
_. Roméey.—The foundation of thé new district 
ehurch at Braishfield has been laid, and Messrs. 


Petty, of ‘Wellow, are now proceeding with its 


op. +; . : 

Isleham.—The present owner of the Hall of 
the Peytons, Mr. Fyson, has commenced restori 
it. In pulling down some old chimneys, whie 
had been struck by lightning, a curious bottle 
was discovered, with the arms of the Peytons 
inpcennn upon it. ; 

indon.—A contract has been entered into 

for ing at New Swindon a large building 
for reading-rooms, public meetings, &c. with a 
market and shops such requirements 


teva become peceeeaty, in consequence of the 
idly inoréasing growth of the New Town and 
the large ‘addition made to the 


; d populate ion. 

Iiminster.—The laying of the foundation-stone 
of the Hminster National Sunday and Daily 
a Schools took place on Friday in last 
paki a 

rekon Corse Church was re-opened 
week before last, after having been joaered at 

Leominster —On Wednesday in week before 
The building hes rubbed Bath dressings, ponte 

e building has rubbed B ssings, poin 
bright brick ‘tiles, forming a contrast with the 


tone. Internally it is. provided with the usual 

"y class-room as. and is open to the 
| a design by Mr. J. 
a cost of 





th | into what we trust 


THE BUELDER: 
plsadig i rt of the building having been 
sonnuse dation of Be publi, The ste which 








accommodation of the 
formerly existed at the side has been covered 
with a roof of rough glass, for the Be of 
affording protection to the public w trans- 
a usiness at the four windows of the 
office 


East Retford.—The church restoration com- 
mittee have resolved to proceed gradually with 
the works, and only to order such portions of 
the same to be executed as the amount of sub- 
scriptions in bank will enable them to pay for, 
and in accordance with this determination they 
have ordered the immediate commencement of 
the new north aisle, the repair of the north 
transept,’ buttress, and building of the organ- 
room. To carry out the whole design, however, 
there ap to be a deficiency of only some 
three or four hundred pounds, which they hope 


eventually to raise without much difficulty. 
Shefield—On Monday week the opening of 
the new Roman Catholic schools in ite 


Croft was celebrated. The cost of the buildi 
and furnishing the schools will be about 1,500/. 
Of this sum 1,000/. have been raised by weekly 
subscription among the Roman Catholics of 
Sheffield; 500/. from her Majesty’s Pri 
Council; and 100/. from the Roman Catholic 
Poor School Committee. 

Nottingham.—aA local paper calculates that 
in consequence of e done in the brick- 
yards by heavy rains, the number of bricks 
made this season will be diminished at least 
1,000,000. 

Liverpool_—Some time ago, the council de- 
termined to form a small park on the Wavertree- 
road, the property of the corporation, and throw 
it open to ‘the public. This intention is now 
being carried out, and the finance committee 
have porenaccs a field adjoining the park, so 
that the whole range from Wavertree-road to 

lane, where it meets the Botanic Gardens, 

ill ‘henceforth be thrown open to the public. 
It is also intended to have another entrance into 
the Botanic Gardens from the Wavertree-road 
entrance to the park, which will save visitors 
the circuitous route tothe main entrance in 


Tipe iene. 
loncaster.—The proprietors of the Subscrip- 
tion Betting-rooms have added two additional 


are 16 feet high, 20 feet wide, and 48 feet jong. 
The ceilings are panelled, and ornamented wit 
borders and enrichments. From the centre’ 
panel a large glass chandelier, with fifteen 
ights, is suspended, and two others of smaller 
dimensions from the other panels. The lower 
room is approached on the left of the entrance, 
and the — from the flight of steps at the 
rear of the building. The works were carried 
out by Messrs. Lister and Son, builders. 








THE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE 
"DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the hand-in- 
hand principle which should characterize a great 
industrial undertaking, has not manifested itself 
to a sufficient extent between the railway com- 
panies of Great Britain and the committee of 
the Dublin Exhibition. That there have been 
a few excursion or we do not deny, but the 
number is vastly inferior to what it should have 
been. Dublin has now relapsed into her accus- 
tomed quiet state, and all the excitement conse- 
quent upon her erat visit has settled down 

ill not prove fatal to the 
unpaid balance due to the igh st The most 
‘casual passer-by will find a change in the aspect 
of Merrion-square, and it is now desirable we 
wr th rh har 

of frieze 
at nh Bak but in small numbers. To 
the former class especially the Industrial Exhi- 


scene Hyde Park presented in 1851, chiefly 
owing to the shoals of smock frocks which the 
spose ay. oma raed iy om 

, will not soon be for in 
arselves why this. is By the case in 
we cannot but visit a degree 
on the companies who, at this crisis, 








D asking o 
Dubhn, 
of blame 
shrink 


from what is strictly an imperative duty. 


Ne 


Mr. Tottey. The iron| 


apartments to their establishment. The rooms | and, 


bition is likely to prove most beneficial. The |, 






>» «| Szpr. 17, 1853. 


The season is far advancing, and we would 
urge the necessity of a “system” of excursion 
trips being at once ized all through Great 
Britain, with the Dublin Exhibition as the centre 
of attraction. In Ireland we speci direct 
our remarks to the Great Southern and Western, 
the Midland Great Western, and the Dublin, 
Drogheda and Belfast Companies, and we doubt 
not the result would also prove in a pecuniary 


int satisfactory to the ‘ 
ie Ireland there is a multiplicity of objects of 
attraction as well as the Industrial Temple, and 


we trust that neither jealousy nor indifference 
on the Pig of railway a will prevent 

a giving the public a stimulus to 
isit it. 


FALL OF BUILDING, MOORFIELDS. 

On the 7th, about six o’clock in the evening, 
the neighbourhood of Little Moorfields was. 
startled by the fall of some premises in Rope- 
maker-street, now in the ion of Mr. 
Onker, coachbuilder. It appears Mr. Onker 
has been ing new premises in White-street, 
at:the back of the building in Ropemaker-street, 
and by some cause or other, which ought really 
to be ascertained for the sake of public safety, 


the w t of the front wall of the latter 
was ee Peat, and the roof fell inside the pre- 








| mises with a great crash. Most fortunately the 


men had left work, or lives must have been lost. 
A boy passing with a truck had so narrow an 
escape that his truck, we are told, was buried in 
oe rae. The constant recurrence of pier yr na 
in building makes inquiry necessary; and the 
public have a right to be assured that. proper 
provisions for their safety are made. <. 





ae ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 

To. an Englishman who had visited Rouen in 
1832, and again in 1852, the change in the 
pearance of the city must be very remarkable. 
At the a aM cag (with the exception, per- 
haps, of Nuremi ts) it was one of the most 
picturesque cities of Europe, to say nothing of 
its being one of the dirtiest: Now, many of the 
old and picturesque structures which Prout and 
others loved’ to sketch, may be looked for in: 
vain, and so far the ss lost much of its: 
original character; but the loss isin some sort 
compensated for by the increased cleanliness, 

as a consequence, the impreved health of the 
town. New bridges of iron and stone have been 
oreo nes 
ings, W ‘orme? a portion of the. 
aay, have: eat ene tyes wires 
cf importance have arisen, among the 
viel be named the Custom-house. Directly 


opposite the new ion-bridge a large space 
ae eed cheer, which ban sellee the oprear 
ance of Waterloo-place in ies at oe 
open space, running in a no herly directio m, the 
id Meenas have been cleared away, and a good 
street is‘in course of formation. At the end of 
this street, forming a noble termination, stands 
the church of St. Ouen. The west front of this 
magnificent edifice has lately been entirely re- 
stored; indeed, the work is hardly yet com- 

leted ; and the way in which the arduous task 
fis been carried out by a native architect calls 
for the highest sigue There is but one defect, 


) e new work as compared 
paratype Ba taper elec n hims 
to care. Atthe period of our visit the h 
was not removed, or we should have been 
to have given our readers some idea of this fine 
‘work ; as.it was, we wandered into , 
of the Hotel de Ville, and the 
accompanying sketch. There is no 
which a better view of the church 
tained :. the view on the south side is 
extent, but the houses come so closel 
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8ST. OUEN, ROUEN: NORTH-EAST VIEW. 
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- ‘NUMBERING OF HOUSES. musniie ‘back, and was ‘so dong ves the Russian | this nature. Ih jo teeing ith sock Splietieslann 

T1ivE in a neighbourhood of streets, parks, ter- Suggested a blockade ; Baltic. Lastly, man toh merit, instead ;, under 
blessed in ‘addition with ““Bbenezer Villas,” “Daffy | Competition estimates, to say. whether the prices :at | at an average rate of bs. per day per. I enclose 
downdilly Lodges,” “Wilhelmina Retreats,” and which these have been obtained have not d a | my card. BH. 
“Secharissa’ ” Po add'to my ities, |} marked improvement over the reckless gambling 
have “long:new:streets,;in:the line-of which are per- | ¥ them a year.or so back. To the BULLDERS’ BILLS. 
Sp aa real yma et a ay en 
_qwith no low ‘numbers, some with two or more high im : ner, Court wpet-v. Masters. 
ones; in short, to find out some istered baby | trades, in all callings, the ery has been raised, only | ty. plaintiff in this ection is “builder, and 


is as difficult as.to solve a problem in Euclid, or to 
find out.a new hint for the decimal coinage. To 
remedy this, .and afford great facilities to boards of 
guardians, assessors, taxes, rates, water, gas, and sewers 
* collectors, &c, &c. &c. I would suggest that each and 
every house in a ish should have a PAROCHIAL 
‘ NumBER etitirely distinct from the number of the 
“house, and in addition to it, that these numbers 
- ghould ‘always commence at, for instance, the North 
point of each parish, should be painted ina black 
circle on the ‘nearest: or ‘house ‘wall to the 
‘street; for convenience:at night, and that the highest 
and lowest number in each street should be painted 
on the.cormer lamps. 

: A:Reqistrar.or Brrtus, DeaTus, AND 

MagegiaGEs, 








“MASTERS AND MEN. 

Siz,—It .is certainly high time that the master 
builders in London should take some decided and intel- 

- ligible step with respect to the demand of the workmen 
“for an increase of ten per cent.on their wages. Wither 
refuse the demand, publish their reasons and accept 
‘the consequences, or with a good grace accede’to that 
which in their own minds:they see is just and there- 
‘fore inevitable. “The:agitation,so far from subsiding, 
«appears ‘to be approaching a crisis ; and the steady, 
consistent progress: of the men contrasts sadly with 
“the-vacillating voperations of the masters. The men 
o¢laim the advance on:twe grounds ; the first, a general 
_Tise in:the:price-of ‘articles of necessity ; the second, 
‘the diminished -upply inthe labour market. The 
-masters object, that.the first reason does not concern 
them, and that.the:second is:not true. The discussion 
may be-easily restricted to this difference. It is now 
pretty generally admitted that the operative has a 
right to his fair share ‘in the benefits to be derived 
from any permanent improvement in trade, and ‘that 
if the labour supply ‘be really diminished without any 
simultaneous decrease inthe demand ‘for productions, 
itis unjust that into the-peckets of the capitalist and 
the middleman ‘alone,‘the augmented profits should 
be swept. “If two things therefore ‘can ‘be ‘proved ; 
_ first, that the labour supply ’4as been dimimished, and, 
‘second, that:at the-same ‘time prices have improved 
and demand mot slackened, surely the claim of the’ 
‘operatives, so far from being vexatious, becomes fair 
‘and-reasonable. Now, without troubling your readers 


‘with rows.of figures or columns of delusive statistics | 


{for I agree with ing that people may believe 
anything but facts and figures), is.it net patent to all 
the world that the ceaseless stream of emigration 
which has, during the last eighteen months or two 
years, flowed from this country, must inevitably ‘have 
considerably reduced ‘the nunibers of the’ labouring 
population ? Even granting that this stream ‘has been 
principally fed ‘from the agricultural rather than ‘the 
man ing districts, ‘still we know that a very 
large number of ives -have been attracted by 
the high prices which all kinds of skilled labour have 
been able to command ‘in that new and astound- 
ing world. beyond the seas. Furthermore, do not 
hesitate to assert that the effect of this has 
iilready made itself felt, and that wages ~have ‘been 
considerably higher for some time past, a rise having 
taken place in a most objectionable manner, by which 
the better tradesman has been sacrificed for the worse. 
So jedlous have masters been of raising what is called 
“the:standard of wages,” that they have ‘preferred 
employing’men not worth $s. 6d. a.day at the rate of 
‘Ss. in order to keep the market sufficiently supplied, 
‘rather than raise the wages of their best workmen. to 
Ss. 6d. A re-arrangement, then, for I will not .call 
it an increase in the wages rates, would, I am quite 
convinced, not be detrimental to the interests of the 
master builders, to say nothing of the manifest ad- 
vantage to be derived from a contented spirit amongst 
their men. This brings me to. the question of whe- 
,ther this diminution of the labour supply has pro- 
duced any depression in‘trade. That there has been 
any slackening or restriction, no one ‘reading the daily 
history of his time will, 1should think, venture to 


At least.as large, if not a much 
larger number of bricks have been made during the 
last two years than there were before the duty was 
Tepealed. ‘Bricks are now ten per cent. higher than 
they were before that event took place, aud there is a 
ready sale for‘them all. Timber is not more than ten 


‘per cent. higher than: it:was some twelve or fifteen 


confirmed your own convictions that “‘to that com- 
plexion it must come at last;” and have you not 
wisely guarded against the “coming event?” Of the 
first argument of the workmen, namely, the rise in the 
price of all necessaries, it must be admittedthat standing 
alone it is an unsound argument, but as.a sign that the 
circumstances tend to an increase, it is worthy of 
notice, because if there is a rise in the price of all 
manufactured articles, and none in the rates.of labour, 
it is clear that there is an increased profit to the .capi- 
talist in which the operative does not share ; \butthe 
workman has a right to his proportion ; and time.and 
justice will inevitably grant his request, supposing the 
alteration to be a permanent one. But this rise.in 
the price of general articles may be a certain, though 
almost imperceptible depreciation in the value of 
money, in consequence of the gold discoveries, and in 
that case the fact itself would be a logical argument 
in favour of an alteration. 


It has. been-urged ‘that ‘the more general a rise in 
workmen’s wages becomes, the less benefit :it«is to 
them, and that, when it’ becomes universal, that benefit 
ceases altogether, because it causes an equal rise in‘all 
articles of consumption. All history disproves this, 
or there would never have been any rise,-and work- 
men ‘would still be paid at the rate of a:shilling’a day, 
with a social and moral position tomatch. But-even 
if this were the natural result, all the surplus:income 
of the workman would be increased in proportion,an 
the savings-bank and frechold land societies’ returns 
show that the working-man can and does save; and it 
is this fand saved out of his-earnings that is, after all, 
the most important, for anything which tends:to:add 
to his steck of comforts, or even luxuries, :tends:also 
to raise him in the:social scale, a fact which, however’ 
little it may seem ‘to apply toa question of a-builder’s 
Saturday pay-table, is nevertheless worthy of -con- 
sideration, when you réflect that it means not only 


raising a rival to share your privileges and your}; 
profits, but :also'a companion who will -materially |. 


assist ‘your struggles in life, aud, what is of more im- 
‘portance, will help to pay your ¢aves. 

A word ‘or ‘two in conclusion on the conductof, 
‘each ‘party during ‘this discussion. A-great deal'has’ 
been said and written on the subject of strikes, “Mr.’ 
‘Crawshay declares he will close his:shops ‘if‘he isnot’ 
to be the sole arbiter of what his men’s-wages shall 
‘be. This is-nonsense. “No one prevents ‘him ‘from 
exercising his j . He is evidently still im-. 
pressed with ‘the notion thatthe working-men of'to- 
‘day-are-what they were many years ago when his men 
struck. ‘They ‘came ‘with -sticks and stones to storm, 
him in his house. ‘And he-sallied forth, armed with 
pistols, and told them that to their numbers he must’ 
eventually yield, but the ‘first two men who-crossed a 
certain line should die. This ‘was courageous -and 
matily then. It would be simply melo-dramatic now, 
‘for there’will be no occasion for it, unless the men‘of 
Merthyr Tydvil are very different ‘to other working- 
men. Mr. Crawshay might as well threaten to ¢lose 
his shops, unless the public would buy his wares at 
‘more fom the market value. The men have a per- 
fect moral and legal right to-retire‘fromwork, unless 
they receive what-they considera fair remuneration ; 
but what they have zo right to do, and what they 
have, nevertheless, ‘unfortunatély done, ‘m ‘some’ in- 
stances, with the London builders, is to make partial 
strikes—namely, to leave one'builder, because ‘he re- 
fuses an advance, and go to another:meanwhile.at the 
old rate. This .is an unmanly,un-English system of 
guerilla warfare, which all .honest men should .dis- 
countenance. On the other hand, do not let us 
hear of the masters combining, and simulta- 
neously closing their shops, because it would be 
an act as suicidal to themselves as it would ‘be 
unjustifiable towards the men. Few of them could 
bear unmoved the unpleasant effects of suspended 
operations. No instalments, no money on account of 
work in hand, rent continuing, all their long ‘bills 
turned into short ones, and ‘all their short ones into 
ready-money ; could they expect ‘either the good-will 
or respect of either the mechanics or'the public, ‘by 

ing a course which imitates the worst features of 
the strikes of olden times, without the extenuating plea 


d|money for the men when 9 country 


far as employers charging 
is allotted to:the men themselves. 


The plaintiff stated that he -was-engaged to repair 
the defendant’s house in the country, and no written 
agreement subsisted between Mr. Masters and himself, 
nor was any understanding arrived at as to the 

. ‘He had received 867. 5s. 2d. and defendant 
mt to pay the balance which was rightly due-to 


By Mr. Roberts: —Had three carpenters, two brick- 
layers, and two = ae at he ats defendant. 
Charged 5s. 6d. per day for the bricklayers and 
carpenters,and 4s. per day ‘for the labourers ; and also 
3s.\per week each for lodging-money. Pg were all 
at work twenty days. ‘They were only at work eighteen 
Hedley | Sanpatber other two days were overtime. 
Never did.a country job Tike this ‘before. Do not 
consider when aman has done~ten hours’ work he'is 
dead-beat, and the remaifing hours after he works 
are thours thrown ‘away. Does ‘not consider, ‘as: a 
tradesman, he is justified 


in- stating what 
wages ‘he ‘paid ‘the men. Tadenee boae abe 
eg eer a builders, who ‘tothe. 
custom of the. building trade to charge for lodging- 
job, and also to 
charging extra for their services. In cross-exantination 
they isaid that it was the masters, and not the men, 
who generally reaped the advantage of the extra charge, 
and. that on long jobs they never gave the men 


lofiging soapy 

. Roberts said his client was perfectly ready to 
y that portion of the balance which fe- 
ted to the men’s time and ‘to ‘the ‘lodging- » if 


that:the plain i brick- 
dJayers 48.:6d. per day ‘and hed not;paid them one 
farthing for the three weeks’ lodging-money charged. 
The other item in the dispute referred to charges for 
cartage of materials, and'to 7s. 6d. per day the plain- 
tiff had charged for his own. services, he was 
not.on the premises two perfect days the whole time 
the job was about. 

John Abbott, Charles Green, William “Mackey, and 
others were called, who deposed to working at the 
defendant’s house, and receiving 4s, 6d. per day 
each, with over-time ; oa that ‘they did os Aeneas og 

‘Jodging-money. cross-examination, they ad- 
mitted that they.were.not.first hands, and that 4s. 6d. 
per day, with over-time, was .more than they usual. 
got in the country. ' 

Mr. Gent, in reply, said it was customary for 
tradesmen to ciiarge more for ‘their workmen than 
what they paid them. If such were not thecase, how 
was the master to get a profit upon his business, and 
‘what wasto pay him for superintending and Jaying 


us Ys. 6d. 


‘Mr. Roberts-—Why, “you ‘here charge . 
per day for: i ; that is « imall 
conscience, for about half an hour’s:work a 


Mr. Gent considered ‘that the «master owas “fairly 
entitled to ‘be paid for his services im overlooking ‘the 
men, and that 7s. 6d. per day was not at all out. of 
the way. “With to the lodging-money, ‘he 
considered that as to the men receiving it or not, the 
point of non-receipt could not vitiate the»custom of 
the trade. It was‘the legitimate of the master, 
and the question as to'the right of the-men to it-was 
not inthe province of the defendamts to inquire. The 
defendant employed the plaintiff to do certain work, 
and the plaintiff employs others ‘to assist him. If 
the plaintiff had not paid the journeymen one a 
it wasno concern of the defendant’s. ‘The men eotld 
not make the defendant pay them for their labour, 
and ‘the plaintiff as master was de facto and de jure 





of ignorance and want of education? There is every 


hope, however, that to this pass.it will not come. ‘The |‘ 


better class. of builders are granting .an increase to 
their best men; and though this may appeara kind 
of compromise, it is one that the workmen would do 
well to accept, for it is adopting a right principle, | 


) 
| 





which has hitherto. not. been -observed:in compacts of 





‘not 
tion of 
chose to 
so, and 


charge 





Saglerve teeigel sie, KAGE Gap pos pone aoe? 
ve me, you your 
The dispute here was si Ai and he submitted 
that the plaintiff having shown that the charges were 
according to custom and fair and reasonable, he was 
entitled to the full amount clai 

ogee, «tana y mae tage tat Ry sage 
years ago being argued in perior Courts, an 
this confirms my conviction that masters are entitled 
to charge more than they pay for the services of their 
journeymen. I also am of opinion that masters are 
also entitled to for their intendence. 
With regard to the ing-money, I consider its 
See eee Re ge he ee If 

inge were necessary upon the spot, the men should 
have there. They were not, and nothing was 
paid them for ings, which they might fairly, 
per’ have had. not allow for the lodgings. 
‘Ja t for plaintiff, less sum charged for men’s 
hodgings. 





Ce ge 
FInd by a in your journal of the 
Betta invention for of Boning vat 
Mgt Fhe pe 


or Co! 3 to secure a level 
and equal surface, It so happens that the 


above is p a ereveoed of my own, 
but is paced 9 I doubt omath its ema 


as it now s . An unyielding foundation is 
required in all weathers: this, if obtained b 


Mr. Hadley, could only be retained while the 
as a left untouched, which, I think, 
would be a very short period of time when 
we consider the general activity of our gas and 
water. companies. These pony wae being the 

antagonists of all good and durable paving, 

e question naturally arises, can we rid our- 
ray of ost To to build vot otr ee 

would propose strong w 
on each side of a street, and one or two, as the 
width of the roadway a in the middle ; 

these walls I would then lay iron girders, 

m them iron arches to be thrown across 
from wall to wall, all being strongly united 
together. Stout iron plates, as a kind of 
flooring, could then be laid down, and then the 
paviors could commence their operations. 

The great advantage would be, that between 
these walls an underground roadway would at 
once be made, in which could be carried our 
and water pipes and electric wires, and all 
of the same effected without even our 

” JosEPH CLARKE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


court held on the 6th inst. the chair- 
i a statement of the affairs of the commission, 
from:which it appeared that when, previous to July, 
1852, the - of the previous commission to call 
rate of 6d. in the pound was reduced to 3d. 
000, was the sum required for their ordinary 
nual expenditure, but that after this were em- 
wered to raise not more than 100,000/. although 
had entered into contracts which could not be 
wn; that when the new commission was 
issued, in July, 1852, after giving credit for all the 
there was still a balance of 86,0002 against the 
commissioners ; vat in cater twelve months, the 
commission had executed, at the public e " 
anid pipe sewers, to the extent of 28% miles in 
3 contracted for or put in hand 12% miles, 
a total of 41 miles in length, at the cost of 
148,853. ; but there were many other works con- 
sidered as public, though constructed at the 


expense 
a of abutting on public roads ; 
there had been 11 sullen ations whee guete ene. 
Smt godaly 0 cath StS6A18).; these 


Ata 


TESTEEH 


i 


. 


© ‘The propesition, ia another shape, has been often made in our 








nS gr ~ yp: agate 4 70 miles, executed at a cost 
of 44,1087. The works superintended by the commis- 
sioners cost 80,521/. and the new sewers executed by 
themselves, 142,858/. ; making a total for works super- 
intended during the year of 223,374/. The works of 
the commissioners, pg did caer end —_ re | 
had been repairs, and eansing of open and cov: 

sewers, and on these three objects they had expended 
asum of 36,8807. 

The statement then proceeded to the main drainage 
question. All the eae now carried on by the com- 
missioners were executed in reference to a scheme 
of intercepting sewers by Mr. Frank Forster, and 
would fall into that system whenever it should be ex- 
ecuted. The commissioners were prepared to carry 
out Mr. Forster’s scheme of interception if they had 
the funds at their disposal, which at present they had 
not. 

Powers, continued the statement, had been given 
to the commissioners to raise funds not exceeding 
200,0007. and it would be their duty to consider how 
they might spend that money to the advan- 
tage. ey should look more to public than to the 
local objects of those who required sewers. 

The Chairman concluded by moving that the 
secretary be instructed to take steps for obtaining 
sums of money on the security of the rates, according 
to the provisions of the Act of last session. 

Colonel Dawson was of opinion that they should 
receive tenders through the means of public adver- 
tisement. 

This was acceded to, and the was in- 
structed to draw up an advertisement for that pur- 
pose, to be submitted to the next meeting of the 
commission. 

The following financial statement for 1854, has 
since been made up. It consists of an estimate of the 
amount of the available balance for extraordinary 
works in the several districts for the year ending 


y June 80, 1854, after providing for the current extra- 


ordinary expenditure of the commission during such 
year, and for the amount of extraordinary works 
already ordered, including those not commenced, or 
only partly executed up to 30th June, 1853. 

State of funds in the entire thirty-one districts on 
80th June, 1853 :—Credit, 35,754/.;. debt, 29,4077. 
12s. 7d.; available balance, after taking credit for 
outstanding rates, $1,418/. 14s. 9d.; current ordinary 
expenses per annum, 59,1777. 5s. ; estimated amount 
of extraordinary works ordered, 66,4297. 10s. 10d. 
Total prospective expenses, 125,606/. 15s. 10d. 
Available balance for further extraordinary works :— 
Credit, 8,7237. 16s. 9d.; debt, 52,9117. 17s. 10d. ; 
amount to be derived from new rates of 6d. in the 
pound, 216,870/7. Of this latter item an amount of 
140,000/. might be collected within the year. Amount 
uuprovided for, to be met by new rates, 44,188/.1s. 1d. 
This statement does not embrace the following liabili- 
ties :— Permanent loans, 99,492/. 18s. 1d. ; claim for 
Ordnance survey, 24,212/. 17s. 5d. Total, 123,705/. 
10s. 6d. Special contracts to the amount of 
46,5082. have been entered into, and duly executed 


portant of the works ordered, but not commenced, or 
only partly executed up to 30th June, 1853. The 
following are the amounts produced by a 6d. rate on 
the larger districts:—Ranelagh, 24,000/.; western 
division of Westminster, $7,0007.; eastern ditto, 
21,000/.; Holborn, 23,000/.; Finsbury, 24,0007. ; 
Spitalfields, 17,500/.; Surrey and Kent, 39,000/. ; 
Counter’s Creek, 5,200/.; Greenwich, 4,000/.; Ful- 
ham and Hammersmith, 2,500/.; Ravensbourne, 
2,000/. ; Richmond, 1,000/: - 








GERMAN. DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
COUNTRY.* 


Our private town-houses of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries open to the comer at 
once large areas, halls, courts. Often the 
whole ground-floor is only a vast hall, and the 
dwelling-rooms begin only in the first story. 
Those , however, were for the use of 
all the mem of the household. The same 
may be said of the galleries and covered veran- 
dahs, which, at least those of the interior, ex- 
tended over all the stories of the dwelling. 
Here the household could meet and walk about ; 
here children might Play and romp. In the 
warm season the whole family often messed on 
the open area of the first-floor. This, as it were 
communal space, was, in Catholic families, fur- 
nished with a sort of chapel, the Crucified look- 


halls were ornamented with columns, carvings, 








* Translated from the German Quarterly, 





during July and August, in respect of the most im- | 0g 


ing down over ee of the 
family. In the houses o rich citizens, these | . 


and paintings, and the fountain in the court was 
y without the adornment of water-spouting 
nymphs, playing dolphins, &c. iain 
ppm 
citizen, however, 
communality of the family ond household have 
been reduced to the least possible compass; the 
broad passages and galleries have shrunk toa 
Segatte,” narrow corridor, and the courts con- 
verted (especially in densely-peopled districts) 
into narrow, wet, musty nooks and corners, where 
no sun and moon ever shine ; the homely inte. 
rior galleries have entirely disappeared, and 
where, Page prong the whole nil — 
conjointly in the some poor of the house 
ao Shieikan his meal of pittance. On 
the — baa, a house 0} 
a castle, was formerly distinguish 
wealthy citizen-house—even if not larger, by 
wider courts, galleries, halls, and open veran- 
dahs—while we now see im our cities even 
princely dwellings, which have not even an 
adequate court, far less a wide, stately hall; and 
which are best distinguished from other rent 
houses by the presence of either a porter or 
sentries. 

If we look at dwellings themselves, we find 
that the family-room (Familien-Zimmer), the 
common abode of man and wife, children and 
domestics, has become in succession smaller and 
smaller, or has disap altogether. On the 
other hand, the separate rooms of the members 
of the family become every day more numerous 
and distinct. Father, mother, and children 
claim now a whole set of different rooms ; each 
of these is to be furnished in a particular way, 
while the substantial family furniture has 
become antiquated. Parents dwell se; 
from each other, and the cradle of the children 
stands no more close to the couch of the mother, 
The nursery, especially, cannot be distant 
enough from the abode of polite parents. The 
guest-rooms for the friends of the house (Gast- 
Zimmer) have either ceased ee to exist, 
or have been considerably reduced. A quite new 
sort of space, however, absorbed the gree 
est part of even the citizen’s house—the draw- 
ing-room (Salon). All ornamentation, formerly 
divided between court, hall, and a Oy is 
now vested in the drawing-room. , how- 
ever, is no more at the — and for the 
enjoyment of the family, but for company 
(Gesellschaft). This miserable social fiction of 
Susiiydisoeh bow porhier eeulesieny sont 

tly- , nice people, a ang of ev 
civic, ddementic: or “abel qualification, called 
la bonne société, implies the dissolution of all 
rational society. ‘Thus the centre of the draw- 
ing-room being situate outside of the social home, 
the whole house has lost its social equilibrium. 
On account of all these reasons, all experiments 
to find a modern style of civic architecture have 
been and will be vain. It is not till the new 
| fumily has been found, that the house and home 
of modern times will make their appearance, 








Potices of Books. 


Remarks on the Purchase, Value, Management, 
and Letting of Landed wis ons eo 
Joun Ruopzs, Surveyor. London : Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1853. 

Tue object of the author in issuing the bro- 

chure now before us, is to bring to the notice of 

those who may be contemplating investment m 

land, such observations as are necessary to 

enable them to judge of the principal features 
of such a transaction. They will not, however, 
content themselves with this if they are wise, 
although useful as far as it , but will 
take eee advice on each special case 
until further study and experience enable them 

to dispense with it. P 
The value of land is rising every day, and 

we mistake not, will continue to do so. Sellers 

should be more wary than buyers need be. Mr. 

Rhodes’ pamphlet contains a useful table for 


anrinling the, rental of parcels of land pe 
acre, , or perch. 


Moyen de créer des Sources Artificielles & Eas 

ure pour Bruzelles et pour d'autres . 
Villes, @ apres le nowvean Proctdé Anglat. 
Par F. O. Warp, Esq. Brnxelles, 1853. 





| Tue best means of supplying Brossels with pure 
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THE BUILDER. 








and salubrious water occupying the attention 
wet dea leas tos Bagh 
, in very ex- 

the advantages of soft water over 


heaths in the 
valleys of the Demer and the Dyle, as promisi 
a much better fluid than the us water 0: 


Lillois-Witterzée, with which they are threatened. 

In his preface he alludes to what has been 
done at. Paisley as to the supply of water by 
means pronounced impracticable, and ends it 
thus :—“ A chaque erreur qu’on aura la bonté 
de me signaler, je renoncerai franchement, et 
avec reconnaissance. Mais a ceux qui pour tout 
argument, se serviront des aay ‘chimerique’ 
et ‘ illusoire,’ je dirai simplement—le doigt sur 
la carte d’ e la chimére @aujourd’hui 
est souvent le fait accompli de demain.” 


The Dwellings of the Labouring Classes ; their 
Arrangement and Construction. By Hest 
Roberts, F.S.A. Architect, 21, Exeter : 
Third edition. 

In this edition of Mr. Roberts’s Essay several 

fresh plans are given, with an appendix, contain- 

ing particulars of the author’s hollow bricks. 

Amongst the illustrations, now very numerous, 

there is a want of sections. 

From the appendix we learn tha’: the model- 
buildings, igge-wells, have given a return 
of 4°33 per cent. on the cost of the buildings ; 
the Streatham-street model-houses, for iri 
families, 5°75. per cent.; Charles-street lodging- 
house, for eighty-four single men, 17 per cent. ; 
and the Hatton-garden lodging-house, for fifty- 
seven single women, 7} per cent.—let as a depot 
for female emigrants. 





Tyler and Son’s Illustrated Net List of Prices of 
Brassfoundry, Baths, Pumps, §c. Warwick- 

- lane, Newgate-street. 

Tas catalogue, which appears to have been 
repared with much care, contains about 500 

illustrations, and will be found exceedingly 

— for reference, especially on the subject of 
t 


It must be borne in mind that the prices are 
those actually paid by builders, so that in making 
out bills a proper per-centage for profit, risk, &c. 
must be allowed. 





The Home Companion ; The Family Tutor ; The 

_ Family Friend. Orr and Co. London. 
Very cheap publications, which can be safely 
recommended. 


Bradshaw’s Iustrated Hand-book for Travellers 
in Belgium and on the Rhine. ¥ileet-street. 
Tux principal feature in this guide-book is the 
series of maps which it contains. The illustra- 
tions are very numerous, but are only sufficient] 
like the places and things represented to soda 
was to those who vo just left pane 

¢ letter-press requires careful re-editing from 
beginning to end. 








Piliscellanea. 


Improvements IN Iron MaNuPacturE.—Mr. 
W. Darling, of Lanark, N.B. has patented some 
modifications in i for producing malleable 
‘ron, consisting of a mode of driving rolling apparatus 
Wherein the actuating steam-engine, or prime mover, 
works at a greater velocity than the rolls ; the placing 
the -reducing principle only between the engine 
and the rolls ; a mode of ing puddling and other 

» employed in manufacturing iron and other 

e metals, semi-ci , in such manner that 

they may be at, or nearly at, a uniform distance from 

chimney ; and the application of the heat from 

the flues of puddling or other furnaces for the genera- 
tion of steam. 

oun Manuracturr.—Mr.J. D. Morries Stirling, 

the Larches, near Birmingham, has taken out 

4 patent for the manufacture of wire from zinc and its 

The w alloys, coated with silver or suitable alloys. 

. ie zine, or its alloys, is first coated and then drawn 

Pies or the coating may be applied during the 

‘awing process, When silver is to be the coating 

& convenient mode is to coat the zine well by 


Tae New Harsour at Hotrneap.—While at 
Holyhead, her Maj visited the extensive works in 
ss there; and 
penitence <A seitety drescned erste: 
tramways in use the ies and 
the bwesl ated A briet recapitalation of the extent 
and progress of the works may not be 
to many of our more recent subscribers. The under- 


secure a total area of 300 acres for the purpose of a 


depth of seven fathoms at low water. Accommodation 

ill thus be provided for about 400 vessels of all 
classes, including 70 men-of-war as large as the Duke 
of Wellington. The north or great breakwater will 
be 5,000 feet long, and 170 feet wide, and of this 
work 4,000 feet have already been completed to low- 
water mark—3,500 feet of it being from 14 to 15 
feet above high water. The depth at low water thus 
filled up is from 45 to 48 feet: the stonework which 
surmounts it is about 80 feet above the foundation. 
The smaller, or eastern breakwater, which protects the 
harbour on the landward side, will be 2,100 feet long, 
and 1,000 feet of it have already been formed, in a 
depth of 30 feet at low water, and to a width of 100 
feet. Since 1849, when the works were begun, 
2,400,000 tons of stone, in blocks varying from 10 
tons downward, have been deposited in the sea, at the 
rate of from 22,000 to 27,000 tons per week, or from 
4,000 to 5,000 tons per day. The quarries realize the 
idea of mountains removed and cast into the sea. As 
much as four tons of powder is frequently exploded 
in one mining operation, and thus 20,000 to 30,000 
tons of stone are often at once set free. The plan 
adopted is to blow away a huge section of the 
of the mountain, when the superincumbent mass of 
rock, 150 feet high, being unsupported, tumbles down 
after it. The rate of progress is 250 times greater 
than it was in the Plymouth breakwater. This 
economy of time has been effected by the use of piled 
stages carrying railways, which project boldly into the 
sea, The contract contemplates an expenditure of 
about 800,000/. and the outlay so far is under 
400,0007. This sum, however, includes the purchase 
of the surrounding land. 

AMERICAN MEMORIAL WINDOWS FoR STRATFORD- 
on-Avon CouRCH.—The suggestion, derived from the 
recent pilgrimage of some of our Shakspeare-loving 
transatlantic cousins to Stratford-on-Avon, that some 
of the windows, designed originally for stained glass, 
but never filled, should be devoted to offerings from 
certain cities in the United States, has, it seems, been 
referred to the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Harding ; and our 
correspondent, “‘C. F.” who before addressed us on 
this subject, now informs us that the vicar very 
cordially adopts the suggestion of the proposed 
memorials to the shrine of Shakspeare as offerings by 
the American nation, and that it has also been warmly 
approved by others. We hope, therefore, that the 
proposal will now assume a specific form, by the 
choice of as many of the most eminent cities in the 
States as can well be allowed to enjoy the privilege, 
due justice being also done to our own. A more 
graceful or affecting tribute to the memory and the 
world-wide renown of the bard of Avon could not 
well be offered than this, from the midst of a region 
which, in his time, was an unknown and savage 
wilderness, but which his Anglo-Saxon fellow country- 
men have vanquished and have civilized. 


THe Rattway PassENGERS’ AssuRANCE Com- 
PANY.—The eighth half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held on 7th inst. when the proprietors were 
congratulated on the satisfactory increase of the busi- 
ness of the company. Single-journey tickets had risen 
in number from 17,830 of first class, 41,068 of 
second class, and 59,256 of third class, in 1852, to 
31,314 of first class, 56,201 of. second class, and 
71,817 of third class in 1853. So with double, 
periodical, annual, and life tickets, all of which had 
much increased in number. A sum of 1,901/. 13s. 7d. 
which had been disbursed during the half-year, had 
been paid as compensation for one fatal case, and 
eighteen claims for personal injury, and affords con- 
vincing evidence of the utility of the company, and 
its means of alleviating by pecuniary assistance the 
distress consequent upon railway accidents. The 
total number of claims on the company since its 
establishment have been twenty-one for fatal cases, 
and 348 cases of personal injury, involving the pay- 
ment of 11,2467. 2s. 10d. for compensation, and 
medical and other expenses. The tickets of the com- 

y are now adopted by every line in the United 
ingdom with two exceptions, namely, the Brighton 
and the South-Eastern lines, though these are as liable 
as any other to accidents. Every one who risks his 
life on a railway ought to patronise this very useful 
company by insuring his life pro tem. at least, since 
the trifle n can scarcely be regarded as any 
eddition to the cost of travelling, even though there 
were little or no risk ; while, in fact, the risk is rather 





and then toe draw the same into wire. 


too appreciablé on any’ line of railway yet in use. 


Illustrated News represents | 


taking was commenced in 1849, and is intended to} i 
harbour, two-thirds of that space having a minimum | i 
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be allowed in the chief palace of her in Scot- 
land,—a inhabited by her 
Majesty and by her , ae 


TELEGRAPHIC Procress.— The Mediterranean 
Electric Telegraph, it is said, is in a fair way of exe- 
cution. Some contracts have just been entered into 
for the construction of the materials that are to be- 
-—< vate < Snes 

rope and Africa; and it is confidently believed that 
before the end of next year the electric force will be 
travelling to and fro between Europe and Africa, over 
land and under water, in the service of commerce and 
civilization. The im of the line will increase 


India shall have been carried out. 6,000 miles of 
telegraph now ,under construction in India will be 
brought into connection with it. 

DANGER FRoM ASPHALTE.—A reader draws our 
attention to a circumstance in the 
Herald, and which is said to Pik phasor at Foe 
in Herts, where a farmer, Mr. Nunn, while inin; 
an asphalted tank, after being emptied rater steal 


in imminent from an ion of inflammable 


gas, ignited in the tank by the cheater mper | 
it. ignited gas set fire also to the asphalte, an 
it was with great difficulty that Mr. Nunn escaped. 
is rather a singular circumstanee, that a previous oc- 
currence of the same kind took place some time ago 
in nearly the same part of the country. Since the 
Claridge Seyssel patent has expired, the asphalte work 
has fallen, it is said, into a variety of hands, and 
cantion should be used in the selection of what is now 


& 


PERATIVE SAWYERS.—The sawyers of Liverpodl 
are soliciting their employers for the followi 
of wages:—yellow pine, 29 inches Pammetat 
wards, 8s. 8d. per 100 feet; ditto, under 
Pm i 8s. 4d. per 100 feet ; red pine and 
deal, 4s. per 100 feet; all foreign whi 
except American ash, 6s. 8d. per 100 feet ; 
flat cuts, double measure ; English whi 
American ash, and all oak b , 6s. per 
Best cut for all in all kinds of wood, and extia 
as usual; planking ash for felloes to be paid for 
measure the same as the above. Sweej 
immediately after being sawn, $d. per inch 
ditto dry plank or planked in the country, 
inch clear. All labouring,. including taking 
boards, loading and laying loads, and 
timber, to be paid for at the rate of 4s. per day, 
5d. per hour. The employers have or. peewe 
meeting on the question, but what resulted pot 
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yet transpired. 

SypNEY.—The streets of London, the Sydney 
Empire, are said to be paved with The streets 
of Sydney are slub with slush. The principal 
thoroughfares are in a most filthy state, and the 


ve- 
ments are far worse, because, besides being filthy: they 


pavement are repaired with a slippery substance, on 
which people may be seen sliding and slipping, unless 
they prefer going into the street to avoid the dangers 
of the footpath. 

Town oF Wickiow ImproveMENTs.—The Town 
Commissioners have decided to accept a for lay- 
ing out a portion of the town, known as Iri a 
building lots, &c. desi by Mr. J. J. Lyons, archi- 
tect, Dublin. A premium of 10/. was awarded to 
the plan, by which it is proposed to extend Irish-street 
to the Black Castle, and confine the 
same by a continuous balustrade ; erect crescents, 
first-class double villas, cottages, labourers’ dwell- 
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National Eisteddfod.in London, in the of 1855.; 
such Bisteddfod to partake more pron a an 


| a national exhibition:than a mere. bardic-festival ; its-|: 
to: ‘cultivate, the; literature .and: |: London, 


object being not only 
music. of the; a og = 4 
“energies: of its inhabitants in 
oultwral husbandry, mechanioel ek 
productions, to foster @ taste: for: artistic: and 
and to. encourage all) efforts at 

mental and manual: cultivation and progress, as well | 
een. nthe eethnmrtegqarrsr ort 


ancient and 

implements, manufactures, and mineral produetions as 

may be sent up.for exibition: Judges will decide on 

ee &e. ene to. the. plan adopted by. the 
according y 

Cpanel of the Exhibition.of 1851. 

Roman Remarns at Lincorn.—Workmen em- 
ployed in. sinking a wellat the back of a house erected 
on. the. Park, have. come to a lot.of Roman remains, 
Amongst them, srys: the local Chronicle, was the 

brick we have yet seen; a-fibnla, a. fine-speci- 
men.of Samian ware, the handle of a-Roman. urn,,&c.. 
The old. Roman. wall ran down:the site of the houses 
on the park, and the- ditch on the outside has been 
filled: in to the depth of 8 or 9.fect. At this depth 
the. relics were found, all. of them. broken, se that.no 
doubt: some resident..in. the. Roman. city threw. the 
articles referred to over the-wall into.the ditch. when 
they. were broken.and useless. These relics may have 
been buried something like 1,500 years. 

AERONAUTICS EXTRAORDINARY: —Mr.. Wise, the 


Ameriean aéronaut, proposes to take advantage of an}: 


air current. from west to east, and establish.a line of 
balloons between the United States .and:Europe. True, 
they; cannot return by the same ronte, but Mr. Wise 
thee no. loss on. pe Sogn oo 2 poh 

to. prevent. t going forwar reaching 
house lir going clean. round the world! He under- 
takes. to. circumaéronaut. the: glebe at 3,000. dollars 
cash tz. 

ANTIQUITIES FouND aT CaMBRIDGE.—A 
many Roman and other.coins-have been found of late 
near the tumulus of Castle-end and the. circumvalla- 
tion which almost surrounds it. Pottery and human. 
remains have also been diseovered, and the soil in one 
place seemed:to have been. used as a site for cinera- 
tion of human remains. Among the coins was one’ 
of Hadrian, another of Vespasian, some of Domitian, 
and sovon. There was:also. a. coin declared. to. have 
belonged to the Venetian. republic.. 

Brrrish Assocrarion.—The British. Association 
for the Advancement of Seience, have met at Hull. 
Various papers. of more or lessinterest have been read, 
and the. meeting altogether has proved very satisfac- 


tory, se ange dma taut anim Douglass 
place at Liverpool, 


. Crry Monument to: Weririneton:—tThe: 
applied to have sent in designs in 
pm to the Guildhall Committee, of which we 
hear various: rumours, 
Exscrerc WEAvrInG-macnhines:—The Chevalier | yr 
Bonelli, of Turin, director’ of the Sardiian tel 
has invented an electric machine, to rep: 


the frames 2 la Jacquart, for weaving figured stuffs. |- 


Détails-are as yet wanting respecting this invention, 
but the Correspondence, of Turin, says that it appears 
destined to° produce: 8 great” chimge’ in’ industrial 


eee Last Proposiaion.—A_ gentleman in Iowa 
roposes..to keep the cities free from thunder-storms 
" ae * bei per year.” To most this offer 


as:preposterous; and yet it.is not. |, 
ude abdon tae an outlay of 10,000 |’ 


isle woul keep New York as insulated as a glass 
table-with sealing-wax legs. What a emau in. 
Towa proposes to. do for us, has already been done for 
pra aida of the _ Siitenn pods. — 
of a well-arranged system o a whole 
district lias been rendéred semen. to those 
destructive hail-storms-which so frequently follow in 
the train. of thunder-storms. What has been done in 
France ean be done elsewhere. If we can teach light- 
pe bee we can surely teach it to-behiave.iteelf. 





coimmeninenenattl 
ae 





(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 
Siz,—In perusing. pe your: valuable. journal. of the 
8rd. instant,. my: attention 
remake. of Jous 
pong Loe 


ight of . printing-offices. In. 
ond set of cot viele et beg to: 


Lonpon E1sreppvop—The. Cambro-Londoners 
have been discussing the feasibility of holding’ Grand | 
in egri- | purposes 


, and: manufactar- | 


-modern. sculptures, carvings, paintings, | 


». and. award} 


cremains IP Uteeed name ("32 








ing on space, . 
L.beg to-subscribe myself, with: respect 
Your: most: obedient:servant,, 
AuBIN, CHAPPUIS. 
Patent Reflector’Manufactory, 10, St. Mary Axe, 
street, Sept. 12, 1853. 
TENDERS 


vertised in the: Builder, July 16... 
































Glenn £1,487 0 0 
Nichols.and: Son 1,444 6 
Bat 1,424, 0 0 
SII cc cacnentthastesdpsacsaparsbivsanpayes 4 4 4 
Sands and Emery t 
1,297° 0 0 . 

Tubby.... 1,281 18 6 
RR od i el kal 1,254 0 0 

GT. Wate ....cccccsencecsseves 1,236 0 0 
8, 1,226. 8. 6 
Goodman. and Lucas, .,.....ccesssereseeee 1,220 0 0 
eonsanthe 1,160 0 0 

G, Day (accepted) .........ccsereeeree 1041.0 6 





For: alterations; additions, and repairs:to the Swan: 
_— New-street, Barmaingientn, for Mr. Thomas 
Messrs,.Thomas Norton and Son, architects. Quantities 



































taken by Mr. Wm. Lea. 
Horton. £23378 2 5 
Messrs. Nowell 2,200 0 0 
Barnsley Roti 2,185. 0 0 
Cc 2,100 0 0 
Briggs 1,900 0 0 
For a factory at Kidderminster; for- Messrs: 
H. J. Dixon‘and’'Co, Mr. T. G. Bland; architect. - 
tities:supplied. ; 
resewell £9,582 
dwick 9,340 
Smith 9,310 
Be sley S00 
arn: ‘ f) 
iON... 8,500 
Ankrett (accepted)  .......cccesesreenes 








,esq. The same 
TRMAOID. ci cre scicctincs wcsibiveertosdvce scutes £3;964 
Haddon 3,730 
mand Ruddle . ........0<00000+ 


R 

g 
oocoe z Poooooe 
eos 4 Sesoeeos 





For chapels and dwelling-house at Hanwell, for the 











of the parish: of St. George, Hanover-square. 
. W. Jearrad, architect. Thequantities.supplied by 
[Me Be gd 

hnoge omnmipabenBanad soenerveqpougrsecpeen £4,795 0 0 
Senders and Woolcott .......ccceereere 4,737 0 0 
owed 4,493 0° 0 
Wilkinson . 444. 0 0° 
Higgs and Callingford (accepted) . . 4875 0 0 





Por villa for~Lieut.-col. Clark, East Greenwich. Mr: 
John Blyth, architect. 























Rudkin and Scott £1,549 0: 0° 
Skinner and H 1,470 0 0 
Clever .. 1,875 0, 0 
sepstased 1,299 0° 0 
Treharne and Son © .........000seeseeeees ~ 1,387 0 0 
Sewell 1,236 0 0) 
For constructing roads and sewers forthe St. Pancras 
and Marylebone Land Society, on their estate, Upper 
Holloway. Messrs. Rowe and Simpson, 7 
dbciscctbebecdsabiccidtectdowauecvdiel £33407 0° 0 
Pound end: 2705 0: 0 
2,696. 0 0 
Radley and CO..........:..s0vvssssessscssoee 2,668 0 0 








“§8.,.H.” Herts (the ft arrangements: are now in: pro--| 
gress we believe), “T. L” or “8. L.”'(we should not use it. for 
that: purpose), “ W: Be“ W. B. G.”’ (under'our™ time): 

* B.C.” (ditto), "Ai BY ditto), ‘Fi N. W.” “ An OldiSubseriber” 
(folding. rests “PBS os: Po 8. RB. 


several. times. made 
“J_N.”"“ W. H. EF” “Crystal Palace ’*(shiall be gtad to receive it), 
“W. HW: BW. A” T. 0.” “G; Ri PF.” (shall'appear), 
Replies to Notes and: Queries.” next week: 
“ Books and Addreseses.”—We have not time to point out books er: 
find addresses. . 
NOTICE.—. 





pte 


obviate ‘the necessity of burning gas during. the day- 


—Allcommunications respecting advertisements should 
‘addressed'to the “ Publistier”"and not tothe “Editor: all’ 
$c seniecisenateantamnedid 


For the es five houses at Limehouse; as-ad-| sf the 


‘| rausi have filled a ‘imites iS 
take plain and other 


*| the —— of “ The Builder. 9 


‘with the news ‘sgents), ‘ 
“HH. de 8°“ W. Yr" Pp, Pp.” '™* Vatican,” “T. rs. R? “HH, H. 








00 UE Bt winte nts AND 7a 
“ESSHS. BLAKE will 


ADCTION ee oe 
the Aero ~ anpee Nee 


uw 
of copitel OAK F. 








Meee eee pen, mateateentet — Ss ae Freehold Pro- 


ESSRS. DANEEL SMITH and SON will 


Li by AUGHON. at, the LON HOTEL, { 
sikewsnuity A =~ 





THURSDAY, Ray f og mag in 
Bart ot of the exeowton ‘oa ard very Bo u Hen the 
NGS and SOIL EbiNG GROUND com selaeee te a in ther: vied: ares 
os thee Talbot Hotel, stabling, and other 
: , Comma: 
ee on near phe ae are The old hctel is an immense 
pilesee of buildin: stand, back “entrances, with us. rooms, having 
double frontages ai and back. entrances; .w capital vault-, &, 
pre ee th institution or 
ureat subd prominent, , 
‘choice, and fenpostaint’ ‘spot for — safe investment. The 
other portions of the property offer: similar: but 
a less extensive.s-ale. The estate may Foren ipereculas, 
may be had at: the Lion Hotel; at: the of ‘the 
Midland Herald, Birmingham ; Courier, 
Manchester ; Chester ;' : 
Gloucester; of Messrs, DFORD, and CHOLMELEY, Solici- 


‘s-ine; 
Surveyor geet Architect, ‘ite 
oo Saree and Son’s Ofiices, in Waterloo-place, Pall: 











TO RAILWAY LABOURERS.AND OTHERS. 


ei EMPLOYMENT. can be 


4 Be Lam ge number rat poot bate pre for ton. next four years. 
on the Western witzerland —Apply: further parti- 
culars at the anneal Institution, 8, Fore-street, City. 


FOREMAN of PATTERN-MAKERS 
WANTED an Engineer's and: Founder's Works, He 
and. be able.to under- 
we om last filled 
‘and wages expected, to VP. Ofteect tthe Boilie 


"ACANCY for a ble: Person: . as 


* TRAVELLER + nga i tone Trade—. 
wich © s zactions cnewiece, of Me taona! Work” or retined Master 
might be ENGAG ED for 


or Builderi sployment, 
the SITUATION. mse by miy, to T. me “ Builder” 
ce, 











TO CARPENTERS AND Ji en ones 
seen entities “ vi 
ie 8; & sober; and. hones Man as 
SHOP roRuM where there ten 
one that, will act if that oa ty and fil up. hip thane at the 


bench. — Address, b terms and eotenanee, to B. B. B, 





TO. GLASS-CUTTERS, 
ANTED, a respectable: who tho- 


un the ey Mat oar = 9 and 
ann ety cur caras eto produce 


character and ability. A rie to Me STUCK ME tenes eco. 
rator. 234. High Holbo - ar 





TO.PAINTERS, de. 


[ANTED, a PAINTER; one who. has a 
Witten be ‘4 a lum biig, , slazing. oF paperh se 


wR: 12, — before nine in the morning 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TANTED, by, the Advertiser, aged. 34; an 








TO SAW-MILL PROrsr eres. BUILDERS, AND 


ANTED, bya’ steady; rienced Man, 


a SITUATION as ENGEN«&-DRIV ER.—Add: H. BR 
No. 7, Charles-street , Islingtop-green.. ae 


TO ARCHITECTS:-AND BUILDERS. 


Ww ete ee 


four and a half years in the 
SS 

rin an are! or 
—For> ee bike Te 


‘mez, = 
hronicle Office, Liverpool. 


TANTED; a» SITUATION: as GENERAL 
q BOREMAN) oc SHOP FOREMAN, i+ a large firm, & 











t man. Satisfactory. re’ 
given: & M. P: Mr: Steel's; $, Spring gardens, Charing- 
ROHITROTS, BUILDERS, AND‘ OTHERS. 
ANTED, I, Ba 
oe at ‘allderr London in on. 0 EUART arn SOLER ot 
Sis cate ae ee eee 





ANTED, by a Y rung Maa, a SITUATION ae 
My gagnettnmier react 


j TO BUILDERS: Kc. _ 








should be addressed to the Epiton, and sot: 
 cteretain amma 


Wwe 


eare of. Mr. Hayoock, 


‘ardol Head, Shrewsbury; and. at 


OUT- DOOR FOREMAN’S and. TLMEKEEPERS:. 
ren, Le co |b i, terme morkrate A nos 
‘and cabmet-turner, and: would be glad £0 engag biel 31 
cet Aves by Leber, P. P. (prepaid), No. 1k nit, 

to 1-road, Brixto: 


a, SHRUATION, wx SHOP. 
change nll ty Srghggenom 


P, 


3 fs @ 2. oi we det Be ee Wie 


Safes © et 


aS" a PS oe se 


Beaeaorarraaest 2 ft & 


se 


> 


Scaenseaze 


ISBSaATRBPPeeaooaa Swe Perze 


